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A BUREAU FOR CRITICS. 


[TNHE ways of a critic are beset with difficulties of 
[ which the general public scarcely dreams. To 
begin with, there is the cardinal difficulty of 
writing about music at all. The old-fashioned 
critic with his stereotyped phrases had a compara- 
tively easy time, and even his modern compeer who 
employs the ladylike adjectives of “delightful,” “de- 
licious,” “ piquant,” and the like is not very hard set 
to it to put his impressions on paper. He deals in 
symbols or counters which have a certain face value, but 
give the reader no particular idea of the impression 
received by the critic. But nowadays more is expected 
of the musical journalist. It has been dimly perceived 
that old-fashioned criticism was merely a kind of parsing 
with a sprinkling of descriptive adjectives. Thus, instead 
of saying that a certain noun is the subject of a sentence, 
you label it as the “ delicious ” noun which is the “ delight- 
ful” subject of an “entrancing” verb. But some of us 
attempt more than that. And then, dealing with impres- 
sions received from an art which has no verbal equiva- 
lents, or very few, we have to ransack the shelves on 
which our adjectives and similes are stored in the vain 
hope of finding one which will fit the case. A celebrated 
American critic has been accused by an English reviewer 
of writing “piebald jargon.” Well, musical criticism 
must be more or less of a piebald character. We must 
use the conventional musical descriptions, and we must 
colour our style to fit the composer or executant under 
discussion. So that musical criticism is at the outset 
hedged round with an obstacle, the difficulty of sur- 
mounting which only those who have tried can know. 


But I do not particularly wish to speak of this kind of 
difficulty. There are others which might be overcome 
easily enough if there were some kind of organisation 
among us. I have followed my “ profession” (let me 
call it) for a considerable number of years, and one fact 
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has more and more impressed itself upon me. It is this: 
from quite excusable ignorance criticism is often unjust 
to executant artists. We know so little about them, and 
it is only when circumstances have drawn apart the veil 
that we find we have been unconsciously unjust. To 
begin with, there is the question of an artist’s health. 
We go toa concert flushed with our own critical impor- 
tance, and we sit there as stern as the gods on their 
judgment seats. A famous pianist, we will say, interprets 
a Beethoven sonata as if he no longer cared for it— 
which would not be surprising when we consider how 
often he has played it in public; we publish the fact that 
his interpretation was lacking in the true Beethoven 
spirit. And yet it often happens that that declension of 
interest from that which the same artist had previously 
aroused in us is caused, not by any intellectual or tech- 
nical failure on his part, but from a sudden indisposition, 
or from the reaction of a week of ill-health. I defy any 
man to play Beethoven properly if he be suffering from a 
touch of neuralgia. Even such a ridiculous-thing as a 
wet day and a difficulty in obtaining a cab on the after- 
noon of a recital are enough to upset a sensitive artist’s 
equilibrium. 1 say nothing of his domestic affairs. Now, 
if a central bureau were established as a medium between 
the artist and the critic, we might be informed of his 
state of mind and health, and would modify our criti- 
cism accordingly, or at any rate we might let the 
public know. 

We critics are somewhat in the same boat, it is true. 
We often have to listen to a sonata when we are not in 
the frame of mind for it. But appreciation is a different 
thing from performance, and by dint of a trained con- 
centration we can to a great extent throw off our mood 
of the moment. So, perhaps, can a very great artist. 
But he is, unfortunately, bound by a pre-arranged 
programme, which insists that he shall play Beethoven’s 
Op. 111 and none other, though perhaps he feels more in 
the mood for the ‘‘ Waldstein ” sonata. It would never do 
to alter the programme at the last moment, especially 
when an analytical book is provided ; but do we really 
require analytical books? They tell us very little, and 
often they give quite a wrong impression in their reading 
matter. I think they are a survival of the old days when 
it was thought that music is a closed art to all but those 
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who are specialists. Ifa man cannot detect by ear the 
first subject of a sonata movement, and is unable to per- 
ceive its development, or if he cannot hear the many 
episodes and tributary themes, nor grasp what is the 
second subject without the aid of analytical labels, he 
must be very unmusical. And if he is a specialist, surely 
it would be worth his while to buy a score of the work in 
these days of cheap and excellent music-printing. Not 
that music should be followed with a score, except for 
special purposes, for to do so is to lessen appreciation of 
the music by setting up another mental action. The 
Wagnerians who follow the Aimg with a score amuse 
one gently. They have to read the music, note mistakes, 
grasp the dramatic ideas, appreciate the acting and 
singing of the artists, criticize the Ze of the conductor, 
and generally take an interest in the opera as drama, to 
say nothing of the work the eyes have to do in taking in 
the mise-en-scine, and all simultaneously. The human 
brain will not do it. This dissertation may seem to have 
no connection with my subject. But it has. For the 
only obstacle in the way of a plan I am about to divulge 
is the analytical programme book. If the artist or 
quartet party were not bound by it, there would be no 
difficulty in the way of an artist arranging his programme 
according to his mood. We could be given a printed list 
of his 7éfertoire with a number against each composi- 
tion, and on the platform there should be exhibited the 
number of the work he means to play. That seems a 
ridiculous plan, does it not? And yet I know several 
artists who would be only too glad to adopt it if it were 
at all feasible. 

But we critics certainly ought to be given information 
which is now withheld from us, or only leaks out by 
chance, and then is distorted by passing from mouth to 
mouth. 1 take an instance which has come to my know- 
ledge concerning the Ysaye Quartet. It has been rather 
severely criticized in some quarters, and often with justice. 
But there are at least two points which we ought to have 
been told. The first is that the Quartet is not accustomed 
to play in so large a room as the St. James’s Hall, and 
that fact considerably upset the different members of the 
party. .They were afraid they would not be heard, and 
yet when they played loudly they felt they were losing 
balance of tone. The second point is that the criticisms 
of the tone of the ’cello were all written as if M. Jacob— 
an excellent artist, in truth—was responsible for it. Asa 
matter of fact, he plays on an inferior instrument. It 
may be said that we critics ought to have taken that into 
account without any information from my central bureau ; 
but it is not easy for a critic to decide whether bad tone 
is due to playing or an instrument. Perhaps a violinist 
or ’cellist himself might be able to detect the fact at 
once, but we critics cannot be expected to be specialists 
in that sense—we have so often heard uninteresting tone 
quality produced on instruments which should be good 
enough for any artist. I cannot leave this subject without 
saying a word as to pianos as a factor in the impression 
produced by a pianist. For some reason or other it is 
recognized etiquette that a piano must never be blamed. 
Among ourselves we will be most uncomplimentary about 
it, but we do not say so in print; and often the poor 
pianist is blamed for a hardness of tone when really the 
piano is responsible for that effect. There are some 
excellent instruments in existence which will not stand 
powerful playing. The tone gives out and becomes short 
and barking. The pianist should not be blamed for this, 
unless it is known that he only plays on that particular 
make of instruments because he is subsidized to do so. 
Perhaps my central bureau might confidentially inform 
us of that fact. But it would be a little outside its scope, 





which would mainly be that of giving us such information 
as is required for the writing of just criticism. It might 
be that in time the bureau would organize a kind of scale 
of criticism skilfully compiled from all the praise or blame 
which the Press has showered on well-known artists. 
We could, then, in writing of mixed concerts, merely 
mention the class of the artist and ro longer worry our 
brains to coin some new adjective to describe their 
singing or playing. This would particularly apply to the 
smaller players and singers who are not interesting 
enough to demand close criticism. In the case of pianists, 
too, it might be possible to issue certificates of virtuosity, 
so that it would be no longer necessary for them to 
include fireworks in their programmes. 
EDWARD A, BAUGHAN. 








PAST AND BRESENT OF THE ‘EXERCISE 
AND THE ETUDE. 


THE steps to the Parnassus of pianoforte playing have 
greatly increased in number since the days of Clementi 
and Cramer. At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
practise of a certain proportion of their studies enabled 
players to render fair justice to the works of Haydn, 
Mozart, and early Beethoven. Clementi, however, and 
Cramer, and Czerny, who came on the scene a little later, 
proved only pioneers. There followed a host of men— 
Chopin, Liszt, Henselt, Rubinstein, Alkan, Thalberg, to 
name only the sommités—so that now for a pianist to keep 
pace with modern (by which term we mean from Chopin 
onwards) pianoforte music is no easy matter. If you 
have well-trained fingers, a study, for instance, of Chopin’s 
FE-tudes will enable you to attempt his music (we refer 
here only to the mechanical rendering of it); but for 
Liszt and the other composers mentioned above, their 
Etudes must be practised, for each of them had his own 
style of technique, his own little bag of tricks. And they 
have not superseded the early finger-trainers, Clementi, 
Cramer, and Czerny, who still remain the firm foundation- 
stones of serious pianoforte playing. 

How different was the state of things in the eighteenth 
century! By way of contrast, then, let us take a glance 
at those olden, we might really say golden, days, so far 
as the peace and comfort of both young and old folk 
are concerned. Let us open Couperin’s “L’Art de 
toucher le Clavecin,” published at Paris in 1717, and 
gaze at the neat set of progressive exercises, preludes, 
extracts from movements of Couperin himself. In these, 
and also in the careful comments with regard to the 
rendering of ornaments to the playing of accompani- 
ments, we see that the old French master was bent 
on making musicians and not mere players. He treats 
not only du toucher, but du beau toucher du Clavecin. 
There is a piece of advice in this old book to which 
heed might profitably be paid in these days. It cannot be 
followed to the letter, but attention to its spirit might lead 
to less of the practise-this-exercise-ten-or-twelve-times, 
or play - over- this - difficult - passage - a - great- many- times 
system of ordering a pupil how to prepare for the next 
lesson. Couperin says: “It is better during the first 
lessons for children not to practise in the absence 
of their teacher. Young folk are too flighty to 


submit, and to hold their hands in the manner pre- 
scribed. As for myself, when children are first placed 
under my care, I take the precaution to carry away the 
key of the instrument on which I have taught them, so 
that during my absence they may not in one moment 
disturb what foundation I have carefully laid during the 
Only genuine 


space of three quarters of an hour.” 
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teachers will appreciate the wisdom which underlies 
this simple statement, 

Now let us turn to another and even greater 
teacher, Bach. It seems, indeed, wonderful that so 
mighty a genius should have had the patience to 
teach. Here, however, it is not the fact of his having 
had pupils—and, by the way, many of them—but what 
he taught. He began to teach his son, Wilhelm 
Friedemann Bach, when the latter was only nine years 
of age, and he put before him compositions of progressive 
difficulty (preludes, allemandes, minuets, chorales), and, 
so Spitta tells us, “ even let the boy himself write some.” 
Then, to take a pupil of more advanced years, there was 
Heinrich Nikolaus Gerber, to whom Bach gave, and for 
“thorough” study, his Inventions, Suites, and the Well- 
tempered Clavier. It may be said, and with some truth, 
that Bach’s teaching was quite exceptional. In giving 
his own music to his pupils to practise it was so, yet 
we find other cases in which music of a similar character 
was put to pupils. At that period, and this is the 
point we wish to make, there was no special book of 
exercises. Both Handel and Bach we know collected 
movements from various quarters, and of the Gerber 
mentioned above we know something of interest previous 
to his becoming a pupil of Bach. When only thirteen 
years of age he made a neat copy in a book of various pre- 
ludes (Praeambulen), fughettas, and other short pieces 
which his teacher recommended him to practise. Gerber 
was born in 1702, and the book, which has been preserved, 
contains pieces by Pachelbel, Buxtehude, and other 
composers of that time. The words above within quotes 
deserve a moment’s attention. We know that thorough- 
bass formed an important part of Bach’s system of 
teaching, but allowing a mere boy himself to write 
out some pieces was a very wise practical step which 
might now be imitated with advantage by teachers. 

The tutors for the harpsichord during the first half, or 
we may perhaps say three-quarters, of the eighteenth cen- 
tury display a very early stage of the exercise proper. 
“ The Compleat Tutor for the Harpsichord or Spinnet,’’ 
and “ Playing the Harpsichord, Spinnet, or Pianoforte,” 
have technical passages of just one or two bars for each 
hand (embryos, in fact, of the Daily Studies of Czerny, 
Tausig, Ehrlich, etc.) and short “ Lessons ” inter- 
mixed with dance tunes, folk melodies, airs, or minuets 
by Corelli, Hasse, Handel, etc. ‘The Harpsichord 
Preceptor,” published later, contains “Thirty easy and 
pleasing Lessons in various Keys, progressively arranged, 
with Preludes, Canzonets, and a Duett for two Per- 
formers. The whole calculated (on a novel and inter- 
esting Plan) to ease the Master, and greatly facilitate the 
improvement of Pupils.” 

Already in 1795 we find an educational work published 
in London, viz. *°A First and Second Sett of Easy Pre- 
ludes for the Pianoforte,” by Matthew Camidge, for many 
vears organist of York Cathedral. Here there are no 
little tunes to refresh young pupils; every exercise, 
whether for firm chords, arpeggios, or scale passages, has 
a strictly educational aim. In one place we note a 
recommendation to play an exercise in a transposed key, 
a good plan on which, by the way, Biilow in after years 
laid such stress. Two years later (1797) appeared 
Dussek’s “ Instructions on the Art of Playing the Piano- 
forte,” in the exercises of which we detect the influence 
of the pianists of that day. Then in 1800came John 
Parson’s “ Elements of Music with Progressive Practical 
Lessons ”—another good work. At the end there are 
some pieces—sugar after the pills. The last piece but 
one is “The King’s Anthem,” with improved words, of 
which the first stanza runs thus :— 





Fame! let thy trumpet sound ; 
Tell all the world around, 
Great George is King. 
Tell Rome, and France, and Spain, 
Britannia scorns their chain ; 
All their vile arts are vain ; 
Great George is King.* 
And last comes “ Britons, Strike Home,” but without 
Purcell’s name. This preceptor claims to be the first to 
offer progressive lessons; these, however, consist “ of 
the most elegant and fashionable airs of Handell, Haydn, 
Arne, Hook, Garth, Gretry, Linley, and other eminent 
Composers.” The pieces are grouped so as to form a 
“suit of six very pleasant sonatinas,” but each one begins 
“with a Prelude in the key.” The duet, by the way, is 
“ The celebrated Dead March in Saul, composed by Mr. 
Handell” ; the arrangement is quite simple. 

In Clementi’s time came a change in the order of 
things. Early in the century he published his “ Intro- 
duction to the Art of Playing on the Pianoforte,” in which 
after the Elements of Music are explained, and “ prelimi- 
nary notions on fingering” given, come scales, preludes, 
with, finally, a selection of short interesting pieces, culled 
from various sources, giving useful work for the fingers. 

The idea of publishing selections of studies seems to 
have suggested itself first to the esteemed teacher of Men- 
delssohn, Ludwig Berger, who edited and published 12 
Cramer Studies. Clementi and Cramer each wrote ‘100 
studies, and perhaps even in their day the large number 
proved somewhat depressing. Beethoven also made a 
selection of Cramer studies for the use of his nephew Car). 
Since Berger, his example has been followed by singularly 
able men: for Clementi, Tausig and Buonamici; for 
Cramer, Kéhler, Bulow, and Pauer. The original collec- 
tions, although containing for the most part excellent 
music, were too large, and this must have been felt more 
and more after the modern writers already mentioned 
had begun to attract attention. Various works exten- 
sively used for many years are being gradually superseded 
by such selections, or by sets of studies culled from 
various sources, as, for instance, in the “School of 
Studies,” now being edited by Mr. O. Thiimer. Such a 
plan offers refreshing variety. ‘The very title, for instance, of 
Czerny’s elementary work has an alarming sound. One 
hundred and one exercises! To children the number 
sounds forbidding ; many, indeed, while plodding through 
page after page must wonder whether they would ever get 
totheend. The work of selection can only be done by a 
musician of great experience. Pupils and amateurs 
would, if left to themselves, merely pick out what suited 
their fancy; a wise playet and teacher selects those 
studies which give the fingers an all-round training, en- 
abling players to interpret music of various periods and 
various styles. J. S.S. 








THE HOME OF THE MEISTERSANGER. 


To the average traveller Nuremberg is undoubtedly one 
of the most fascinating towns in Europe—not only on 
account of its picturesqueness, but by reason of the mani- 
fold historical events with which it has always been so 
closely associated. To the musician, however, its chief 





* This version first appeared in the “ Gentleman's Magazine” for Decem- 
ber, 1745, p. 662, with the following heading :—‘‘ An attempt to improve the 
song God save the king, p. 552, the former words having no merit but their 
loyalty.” At p. 552 is given the music with the words as at present used, 
except for the opening line, ‘‘God save great George our king.'” The whole 
of the “improved ” poem is quoted in ‘“‘ Henry Carey und der Ursprung des 
K6nigsgesanges God save the king” in first volume of Dr. Chrysander's 
Jahrbiicher f. Mus. Wissenschaft. We mention it, however, for as it ie 
given in an ordinary Tutor together with the music, this version weuld 
seem to have acquired a certain popularity. 
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interest lies in the fact that here once really lived, and 
moved, those Meistersinger with whom Wagner’s 
masterpiece has made us so familiar, and which, to the 
enthusiast at least, far outweighs all other charms. 
Unlike most of its compeers, the ancient city has 
changed but little since medizval days, and thus, with 
the aid of imagination, we can easily picture the worthy 
“singers” as they went about their daily avocations 
nearly four centuries ago. Indeed, on leaving the busy 
market place, so unaltered are the surroundings that we 
might almost fancy ourselves transported back to the 
days when Hans Sachs and his burgher musicians walked 
along the winding streets on business or on pleasure 
bent. Behind the Marienkirche, not far from the 
Giinsemdnnchen fountain, we come upon the narrow lane 
now so frequently represented on the operatic stage. 
On both sides of the rough, uneven pathway stand high, 
quaint houses, with innumerable gables perched on their 
red-tiled roofs, like nests of some colossal birds at the 
edge of a slanting cliff. | Dotted along the front are end- 
less lattice windows, apparently more for ornament than 
use, judging by their size and shape. Truly, the builders 
of that period had but scant love for heaven’s air and 
sunshine, for few, if any, rays of light can ever penetrate 
to the low, dark rooms which open on the dusky street. 
High overhead a glimpse of sky just shows between the 
overhanging eaves, but down in the shadowy path below 
reigns perpetual twilight. Here nothing is incongruous 
or out of place. Among the dwellers in those parts 
fashion’s vagaries are unheeded, and the dull neutral 
tints of the women’s dresses, relieved by bright-hued 
aprons, seem part and parcel of the old-world vision. 

Down on the cobble stones the children are playing as 
of yore, while their mothers hasten to and fro, or gossip 
in the doorways, with the ever-busy knitting needles 
flashing through their nimble fingers. So real, and yet 
so dream-like, is the scene that as we near the corner 
we half expect to find the old shoemaker poet himself, 
working, as though for dear life, at his last, while his 
shrewd, homely tace wrinkles over with smiles. Past 
and present for the moment mingle, and we can almost 
fancy we hear the tap! tap! of the hammer as he plies 
his trade and muses aloud on the strange and devious 
ways of man. 

But alas! the dream vanishes as we emerge from the 
dim alley and once more face the practical realities of 
life. The large square-built house is there in truth, but 
the cobbler musician is gone, and, saddest of all, his 
home is now an ordinary second-rate Gasthaus. Perhaps, 
though, in this utilitarian age we ought to be thankful 
that the Meistersinger’s dwelling place has escaped being 
transformed into a Bon Marché or Emporium, as under 
other circumstances it might have been. Here, at least, 
sentiment is not so distinctly outraged, for, teetotalers 
notwithstanding, there is always something decidedly 
picturesque about a foreign wineshop. And in this case 
the owners of the Gas¢haus do not permit the renown of 
their abode to be forgotten, for the legend, “‘ Hans Sachs’ 
Haus,” is set forth along the front in letters fully a foot or 
more in height. 

By some extraordinary law of contrast, on leaving the 
“Hans Sachs’ Gasschen” we come upon one of the few 
patches of modernity to be found in the city. Undis- 
mayed by their venerable neighbours, brand-new stucco 
shops flaunt plate-glass windows filled with marvellous 
German garments, probably “a joy for ever” to theirl 
wearers, but assuredly not “a thing of beauty ” to thet 
average beholder. Luckily such eyesores can soon be 
left behind, and turning to the right we hasten through 
the Platz near by, where, as lately as 1874, a statue to 


Hans Sachs was erected by the citizens of Nuremberg. 
Beyond this we cross the river, and, climbing the hill, 
come at last to the little church of St. Katherine,* now 
fallen from its high estate and only used as a schoo! for 
modelling. Obtaining admittance to the enclosure by 
means of a gate which, from its appearance, might be 
expected to lead to a stable, we stand lost in astonish- 
ment at the size of the building. Small we expected it to 
be, but the actual edifice falls short even of our modest 
expectations, for so tiny is the structure that it seem: 
scarce larger than its counterpart upon the stage. 
Certainly no love-stricken swain in reai life would ever 
have chosen this spot from which to gaz? upon the object 
of his affections, for had he done so he would unquestion- 
ably have drawn upon himself the notice of the entire 
congregation, although this, by the way, must have been 
of the minutest, to say nothing of the embarrassment 
which he would have caused the lady by his atten- 
tions. Such trifles, however, signify but little in 
opera, so forgetting for a moment the imaginary Walther 
and his rival, we enter the historic walls, where, in 
bygone days, were held the contests of the Me/s/er- 
singer. Our first feeling is one of disappointment, for no 
inscription or monument tells of former greatness, and, 
judging from its present aspect, the church might always 
have been a so-called Academy of Art. Against the bare 
walls are ranged bas-reliefs in different s'ages of com- 
pletion, the floor being crowded with large plaster-of- 
paris casts and all thepara phernalia of an artist’s work. 
One solitary picture alone rema‘ns, but what the subject 
is it is impossible to say, the painting being hung high 
out of reach on a pillar. A low step leads to the 
miniature chancel, in which, when song competitions were 
held, the “ markers” fulfilled their duties. Separated 
from their judges by a large curtain, the performers stood 
in the body of the church, where to the right sat Hans 
Sachs in the seat of honour. Strangely enough, here, 
on the original spot, one hears nothing of the platform 
which plays such an important ré/e in the opera. 
Whether this very palpable piece of furniture was part of 
a now forgotten custom, or only evolved from the poet’s 
imagination, it is impossible to say, and after all it 
matters not, for our thoughts are with the Sanger of olden 
days. Poor aspirants after fame ! how their hearts must 
have quaked at the ordeal through which they had to 
pass before being admitted to the guild itself. How 
their voices must have quavered as they poured 
forth their own long-winded verses to some familiar 
tune, knowing full well that the unseen JA/erker 
were scoring down all slips and faults with stern 
exactitude. Yet, on the other hand, with what pride 
would some more than usuaily gifted competitor 
produce a new melody “of his own invention.” 
How anxiously the new acquisition would be written 
down and labelled “the blue tone,” “the ape tune,” “the 
yellow lily tune,” or some such name, and then how 
carefully it would be treasured in the archives of the 
Schule, while the lucky musician considered himself 
amply repaid by the privilege of wearing the chain of 
coins which entitled him to be called Davidwinner. All 
honour to the sturdy Mezstersinger and their music. 
Doubtless their compositions were dull and forma’, 
nevertheless they paved the way for the later efforts, 
which afier many changes have culminated in the Art 
song of to-day. Time, however, presses, and we cannot 
inger. With a last farewell look we make our way 
hrough the untidy and, truth to tell, somewhat squalid 





* The municipal council of Nuremberg has recently declined a proposal 
on the part of the Catholics to purchase the church of St. Catherine, which 





has been restored with a view to convert the building into a museum, 
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surroundings down to the entrance gate. Then, as Pepys 
would say, to the Bibliothek, once a Dominican monastery, 
where are collected all the documents connected with 
the Meistersanger and their craft. These, for the most 
part, consist of lengthy poems in the crabbed old German 
characters, which somehow do not invite a close perusal. 
One or two books of the celebrated tunes, written in the 
old notation, are there to be seen, but the few pages 
which are open to the casual visitor are not attractive to 
our modern ideas. Other books and MSS. there are, of 
course, in the Bibliothek, but according to our notions 
these fade into insignificance beside the mementoes of 
those pioneers of song whom Wagner has taught us to 
know so well. In fact, the numerous other objects of 
interest in Nuremberg are apt to be neglected by the 
musical student in search of relics, and we ourselves 
prove no exception totherule. Days and weeks might be 
spent in the venerable town without exhausting all its 
beauties, but duty unfortunately calls us elsewhere. With 
feelings of deepest regret we leave the wonderful city 
which tells so much of the life of former ages. As the 
frowning towers of the ramparts fade from view, and we 
settle down to the tedium of a railway journey, our most 
earnest hope is that a propitious fate may once more 
lead our footsteps back to this far-famed home of the 
Meistersinger. 





THE PHILOSOPHICAL SIDE OF SOME LAWS 
OF HARMONY. 


By Louis B. Prout, A.R.A.M. 
(Continucd from p. 54.) 


§ 99. Consecutive fifths. This rule is, I firmly believe, 
doomed to become obsolete, as it was based on too 
sweeping generalizations. Almost every progression 
containing consecutive 5ths requires to be studied on its 
own merits, and it is perhaps not too much to say that 
amongst the progressions of modern harmony it is rather 
the exception than the rule for them to produce a dis- 
agreeable effect. But it would be premature to overthrow 
the old rule before preparing some substitute for the 
guidance of beginners in its place. 

Whatever be its explanation, I do not think this can 
be solely an acoustical law, though the actual physical 
characteristics of the interval undoubtedly have con- 
siderable influence. I believe there is a great deal to be 
said for the explanation which Macfarren offers* as to 
the probability of its being largely a question of tonality. 
At the time when the prohibition of consecutive 5ths 
first obtained currency the stock-in-trade of the musical 
composer consisted of not very much besides triads ; and 
it is probably with these that the majority of dad effects 
of consecutives occur. Hence one is led to inquire whether 
our prejudice against them may not be a survival of a 
period when the conceptions of “chord” and of “key” 
were not so strongly differentiated as they are at the 
present time. Macfarren’s explanation is “that each 
perfect 5th suggests more than any other interval the 
complete idea of a key ; so, to proceed from one perfect 
5th (whose intonation should be peculiar to one key) to 
another perfect 5th (whose intonation should be peculiar 
to another key) implies precipitation from one key to 
another without passing through the harmonic channels 
that naturally connect the two.” If it were not for the 
difficulty presented by the non-prohibition of analogous 
consecutive 4ths, I should further suggest that the 
reasoning already employed against consecutive octaves 





* ounterpoint, § 37, footnote. 





lower” of them “rises a semitone.” 


applied also against consecutive 5ths, only in an in- 
tensified form ; that is to say, that two voices moving in 
consecutive perfect 5ths virtually duplicate the same 
melody, dut in different keys. As it is, however, we are 
perhaps safer in confining ourselves to the statement that 
each uninverted perfect 5th (in a concord) accentuates the 
tonal potency of its own root, and consequently accentu- 
ates the “ precipitation ” of which Macfarren speaks. At 
the same time, as such a progression as the following 


al { 


does not offend, although each root is supported by its 
perfect 5th, it seems evident that the similar motion (with 
resultant melodic duplication) is also a factor. Contrary 
motion, in the very nature of things, will mitigate the evil 
of a disjointed root-progression, for the movements in 
opposite directions of the parts involved will manifestly 
result in a less close correspondence of position, and in 
the introduction of an aspect of variety which will 
counterbalance instead of intensifying the disjointed root- 
movement. Dissonances also add other elements which 
greatly modify the application of this rule, and I have 
already more than hinted that it is a question whether it 
ever ought (as a broad rule) to have been permitted to 
cover anything more than the concords and a few other 
radical sths. Want of ability, but still more want of 
space, compels me to forego discussing “every progressicn 
containing consecutive 5ths on its own merits.” 

§ 101. /uxtaposition of perfect and diminished fifth. 
The rules for these cases must on any and every ground 
be dissociated from those relating to consecutive per- 
fect 5ths, and it is perhaps unfortunate that Dr. Prout 
has assigned this position to them. Reference should, I 
think, be made not to consecution, but to similar motion 
and to resolution of dissonance. We then learn: 

(1) That similar motion to a diminished 5th (which 
needs no preparation) is always safe, whether from a 5th 
or from any other interval. 

(2) That similar motion to a perfect 5th is less safe, 
because it may result in a kind of effect of “ hidden 

ths.” ¢ 

: (3) That similar motion from a diminished 5th is not 
generally its most natural resolution, and is sometimes 
an absolutely faulty one. 

Our text-book says, “A diminished 5th followed by a 
perfect is forbidden between the bass and an upper 
part.” Quite so; but not because of “consecutive 5ths,” 
but because the 5th from the dass (the starting point of 
our harmony) is a decided discord and must not resolve 
in this way. See on §§ 89-90 and 199. Further we read, 
“but allowed between two upper parts, provided the 
Between two upper 
parts a diminished 5th does not always require resolu- 


_ tion (see §$ 211, 212, etc.) ; and since, as we have already 
, seen, no question of “consecutive 5ths” is involved, pro- 


gressions by similar motion from the diminished 5th to 
the perfect will be good, questionable, or bad, just accord- 
ing as the free resolution of the former interval may be 
appropriate of the reverse. Dr. Prout’s proviso, though 
it does not absolutely cover all the ground, is convenient 
and safe; the most common diminished 5th is on the 
leading note, and provided that very sensitive note rises a 


| semitone, a sufficiently sound resolution for the diminished 


sth is thereby secured. But if any serious irregularity 


°° 
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occur in the progression of the diminished 5th, the per- 
fect 5th which follows gets an unpleasant prominence by 
the law of “hidden 5ths” (compare on § 104 below), and 
this is no doubt why most teachers object to such a pro- 


gression as that from 1, to es especially in the key of c, 


where B is a falling leading. note, and ri a “secondary ” 


5th approached: by similar motion. It is interesting to 
notice, before quitting this section, that even the rule 
against the progression from diminished 5th to perfect 
between the bass and an upper part admits of at least two 
exceptions, conformably with the ezxp/anation of the rule 
as set forth above. One is the rather frequent progression 





(cfr. § 202); the other, more rarely used, will be found 
near the end of Rubinstein’s well-known “ Melody in F,” 
and consists in the progression from the diminished 5th 
on iv. (3rd to 7th of supertonic) to the perfect sth in 
an uninverted dominant discord. In the former case 
the justification lies in the fact that the perfect 5th is 
admittedly not the resolution of the diminished, but an 
interpolation ; in the latter in that the 7th of the super- 
tonic (being itself the tonic) is free to rise a tone in the 
resolution both of its root-position and all inversions, 
and that the “hidden 5th” induced is that of the domz- 
nant, the one which, before all others, is enfranchised 
from the limitations imposed by “ Rule III.” 

§ 103. Hidden octaves. It is widely acknowledged 
nowadays that it is not the 8ve which is “hidden” 
that does the mischief, but the one which is “exposed.” 
An 8ve is a bare, bald interval, and must not be made 
foo prominent. Now there are two principal ways of 
making an interval specially prominent, and if these two 
unite, their cumulative force is generally too much for 
good effect ; they are: 

(1) Exposure in the extreme parts. I need not enlarge 
on the self-evident fact that anything put outside the 
8ve in question will help to cover it up. 

(2) Similar motion. It is hardly less self-evident that 
the combined attack of an interval by both parts from 
the same direction will exert an influence which would 
not be felt otherwise; just as two lamps shining on the 
same side of a wall would show it in a stronger light than 
che same two lamps placed on opposite sides of it. 

Exception 1. \t the 8ve be one of the primary ones 
in the key, which the ear is accustomed to hear doubled, 
and if the upper part move smoothly, while the bass takes 
its strongest and most natural leap (4th or 5th), the 
exposure of the 8ve in question will not be offensive. In 
practice, there is no doubt that this exception admits of 
still wider application, along similar lines ; but those pro- 
gressions which our text-books have singled out (I.to IV. 
and V. to I.) are the best and most typical examples, and 
appear to be the only ones which are absolutely safe for 
indiscriminate use. 

Exception 2. ‘‘When the second of the two chords is 
a second inversion.” I have ventured elsewhere* to 
criticize this exception as it stands, because it might 
sanction some ugly hidden 8ves such as the following : 





* © A Neglected Aspect of Harmony,” p, 28. 





KeyC. 
——— 
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Nevertheless its principle, when defined with sufficient 
precision, is above criticism. The 8ve in a & chord is, 
above all things, ¢ke note to double, and the ear is 
prepared even to ‘make a little sacrifice in other directions 
in obtaining the satisfaction of having it doubled ; but 
surely it is not safe to carry this too far—I myself should 
advocate its limitation to those § chords in which the 
bass note is a primary note, namely, the second in- 
versions of the tonic and subdominant chords. 

Exception 3. The exposed 8ves resulting from changed 
position of an unchanged chord are not likely to produce 
an unpleasant effect, as it is hardly likely that their 
exposure wiii sound sudden or violent ; the ear has been 
prepared for the interval by its previous presence in the 
self-same harmonic combination. 

(To be continued.) 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


SENSATION, rather than the eternally beautiful, attracts the mass, 
and Herr Capellmeister Winderstein must have felt this when, 
in the last concert before his departure to America, he repeated 
the ‘‘ Heldenleben” of Richard Strauss. The crowd, ever 
curious, came, and many applauded boisterously. It is strange 
that at a time in which Verdi is idolised as if he were a classic 
(whereas the only string quartet which he wrote, and which 
should reveal the master, is an extremely weak work), at a 
time in which one would fain stamp as a classic the honourable, 
amiable Lortzing, this ‘‘ Heldenleben” should be greeted with 
enthusiasm. A second hearing enables one clearly to perceive 
how little invention, how little refinement has been displayed by 
the composer. Be it as it may, the ‘‘ Also sprach Zarathustra ” 
of Strauss is announced for the twentieth concert. 

At the seventeenth Gewandhaus Concert were presented 
Volkmann’s ultra-Hungarian yet pleasing ‘‘ Fest-Ouverture,” 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, and Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony, all for the most part admirably rendered, albeit it 
was impossible to agree with many of the /emfz. Frau Helene 
Giinther and Frau Pauline de Haan-Manifarges gave satisfaction 
in duets by Handel, Reinecke, and Brahms, which they sang 
with well-schooled, sympathetic voices, and with refined taste. 
At the eighteenth Gewandhaus Concert we heard, as opening 
number, Beethoven’s ‘Zur Weihe des Hauses” overture, 
which had not been performed for many years. It has become 
of late the fashion to speak of this work as a weak creation of 
the master’s, but this is most unjust. It is not here the place to 
point out all the numerous traits which display genius, but we 
may venture to express the hope that the work will not again be 
neglected for so long a period. It is not well that such works 
should escape the remembrance of the public which lives at so 
fast a pace. The other orchestral numbers were Brahms’s 
Symphony in F, which, on the other hand, stands in one or 
another programme almost every year. Frau Lydia Illyna, from 
Brussels, and the ’cellist Herr Joseph Hollman, from Paris, 
officiated as soloists, both of whom were received graciously, if 
not enthusiastically, by the public. The nineteenth concert was 
in memoriam Verdi, when his interesting ‘‘ Requiem,” carefully 
rehearsed, was performed. The above-named ladies, Giinther 
and de Haan-Manifarges, also Messrs. Pinks, of Leipzig, and 
Eweyk, from Berlin, acquitted themselves admirably of their 
heavy tasks. 

The flood of extra concerts has meanwhile considerably 
abated, but the great societies have all been giving concerts 
again. The Sing-Akademie, to commemorate the produc- 


tion of Haydn’s Seasons in 1801, produced this masterpiece 
This society has the peculiarity of selecting 


at the Albert Hall. 
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every year a new conductor, and after the short rule of Capell- 
meister Winderstein, has appointed a talented young musician, 
who, however, up till now has conducted neither important 
works nor large bodies of executants It was therefore quite 
natural, also quite excusable, if many a wish remained unfulfilled. 
The Riedel-Verein, under the direction of Dr. Géhler, produced 
Liszt’s 13th Psalm and Brahms’s ‘‘ Deutsches Requiem.” . The 
Liszt Psalm, with Herr Emil Pinks as soloist, went admirably. 
On the other hand, the conductor was not equal to the Brahms 
work, neither was he sufficiently versed in the management of 
an orchestra. 

Annual winter concerts have also been given by the most 
important male choral societies. Those of the University, 
‘** Arion” and ‘ Paulus,” consisting exclusively of youthful 
students, are, of course, lacking in sonorous basses. Then, 
again, the members change from term to term, so that important 
results are not to be expected from such bodies. The Pauliners, 
therefore, saw to it that they were strong in soloists. Herr 
Paul Bulss sang ballads by Loewe, and Friiulein de Jong an 
aria by Rossini, while Herr Otto Neitzel played Schumann’s 
Etudes Symphoniques. 

We were prevented from attending the ‘‘ Arion” Concert. 
The Leipzig Teachers’ Choral Society celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its foundation by giving an extremely successful 
concert. The programme commenced with a very effective 
Festival Hymn, composed by Capellmeister Hans Sitt, the 
excellent conductor of the society. In addition to various 
choruses by Hegar, Zillner, Siegert, Kirchl, and Miiller, Frau 
Eibenschiitz-Wunczek played Liszt’s & flat Concerto, Reinecke’s 
Ballade in A flat, Rubinstein’s Barcarole in A minor, and 
Moszkowski’s ‘‘ Etincelles.” 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


The song selected for this month is taken from 
R. Orlando Morgan’s “A Song Garland.” It is entitled 
“Evening Song,” and the words after Hoffmann von 
Fallersleben tell of Peace which “‘ wafts from the west,” 
of a resting world, but also of a troubled heart, likened 
unto a restless torrent, to whom God alone can give 
“evening’s true repose.” The opening is particularly soft 
and soothing; the vocal phrase is broad, dignified, and 
at the same time reposeful. Contrast comes with the 
lonely stream flowing onward “with unceasing moan” ; 
here there is modulation, while the vocal part with 
agitated accompaniment is worked up in impassioned 
manner. The music tones down for a moment; then 
there is a rapturous burst at mention of God’s gift of true 
repose, and by way of close an allusion in softest tones 
to the opening phrase. 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Pew 
Gnvitions. 


—o—— 


Twelve Canons (im Kammerstyl) for the Pianoforte. By 
FRIEDRICH KIEL. Op. 1. (Edition No. 8191: 
price, net, rs.) London: Augener & Co. 

DR. RIEMANN in his lexicon speaks of Kiel as “one of 

the most important of modern composers.” He is 

principally known by his Aeguzem (Op. 20) and by his 

Christus Oratorio. In his student days he applied himself 

diligently to counterpoint under the direction of Dehn, a 

master of that art. It is not surprising, therefore, that 

Kiel’s first publication should be devoted to canon, and 

his second to fugue. All twelve canons in the set under 

notice are two-part and at different intervals, with addition 
of a free part. With a fair amount of skill and industry 
any musician could write a canon entirely according to 





rule, yet in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred there would 
be orderly notes without interesting music. But the Kiel 
Canons are fresh, melodious, highly interesting from a 
mere technical point of view ; and persons not versed in 
musical forms would scarcely suspect how much skill 
went to the making of them. ,It is quite refreshing to 
meet with a work of this kind. _ It silences the complaint 
so often heard about counterpoint and canon being dry ; 
about its having been of service in the building up of the 
art of music, but now of no more use than scaffolding to a 
completed edifice. In many compositions we meet with 
dry, useless counterpoint and canon, but that is because 
their authors, unlike Kiel, had not ars celare artem, 7.¢., 
they do not use such devices merely as means towards 
an end. aa 
Trois Rapsodies Provencales, sur des vieux airs de Noéls 
pour Grand Orgue. Par H. MESSERER. And 
Troisid’me Série de Pices V@Orgue, No. 1. Rapsodie 
Béarnaise. Par F.° DE LA TOMBELLE. Paris: 
Costallat et Cie. 


THERE is something striking in the contrast in the three 
Rapsodtes, between the quaint melodies—and at times, as 
in the first, quaint counterpoint—and their modern 
surroundings. And such mingling of past with present 
is by no means unwelcome, but of course it must be 
carefully done. We fully recognize the skilful workman- 
ship of the various numbers, yet the composer seems to 
indulge too much in chromatic notes and chords, marring 
thereby the general character of the music. If he were 
a clumsy writer the effect would, of course, be altogether 
unbearable. The old Not! melodies are quite delightful, 
especially those of the second number. In the Rapsodie 
Béarnaise we find treatment of a similar kind. The form 
of the piece is, however, clear and neat, and the bold 
diatonic treatment of the principal theme in canon, 
together with concentrated workmanship, counteracts to 
a great extent any tortuous harmonies. The Béarnese 
themes are charming and characteristic. 





Intermezzo {ir Pianoforte von LEOPOLD DIX. 
N. Simrock. 
THIS short piece sounds like the réverte of one whose 
mood is sorrowful; and the influence of Brahms is 
felt, especially at the opening. There are interesting 
harmonies and rhythms, and the practical themes have 
plaintive charm. The writing for the instrument is 
peculiar, yet effective. The piece might be taken for a 
clever transcription of some delicate composition foc 
orchestra. We may add that it gained a prize at the 
Feis Ceoil of 1899. 
Canzona pour Violon et Piano, par EMILE SAURET. 
Op. 47, No. 1. London: Augener & Co. 

THE opening theme of this engaging piece has both 
charm and simplicity ; from the very starc one feels that 
the music will be fresh, pleasant to the ear, and, more- 
over, grateful to the player. A listener may not always 
be aware of the degree of difficulty of a piece, yet if it be 
written awkwardly the interpreter cannot help showing, 
in one way or another, that he is not at his ease. Some 
composers cannot, some will not, study the comfort. of 
the player ; not so M. Sauret, who knows that the more 
careful the writing the better the sound of the music. 
When the principal theme of this canzona has run its 
course, there comes an attractive middle com anima 
section in the minor key of the mediant, and then, after 
an effective return to the principal key, the opening 
theme is resumed with richer accompaniment for th- 
pianoforte. A soft, elegant coda brings the piece to a 
close. 


Berlin : 
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Sotrtes Musicales, Pitces pour Piano & quatre mains. 
Par LEON D’OURVILLE. Transcrites pour Violon et 
Piano par R. HOFMANN. (Edition, No. 11380; 
price, net, Is, 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE first of the four pieces is entitled Chanson de la 

Fileuse, and, excepting for a few bars just at the close, the 

violin has charge of a melody expressive of the thoughts 

and feelings of the fair spinner, while the cheerful mood 
of the music shows that they are of a pleasing character. 

The pianoforte plays principally and effectively the part 

of the spinning-wheel. In No. 2, Zhe Smithy, we have 

realizm, but here again, as in No. 1, it is not relied upon 
as the main attraction ; the strokes are heard, yet above 
them soars the vigorous song of the blacksmith as he 
plies his busy hammer. No. 3, Zhe Mili, and No. 4, The 

Swing, furnish further specimens of the composer’s tact 

in writing music in which the imitation is kept within 

due limits. All the transcriptions are attractive, and 
easy to play. —— 

Album de Morceaux caractéristiques pour le Violoncelle 
avec accompagnement du Piano. Op. 20. By 
W. H. Squire. (Edition No. 77552, 4; 2 Books, 
each, net, Is.) London : Augener & Co. 

THE number of ’cello players is ever on the increase ; 
there must therefore follow a corresponding increase in 
the number of pieces written for that instrument. And, 
as a matter of course, the tares will grow with the wheat. 
To distinguish the one from the other the names of 
composers are of great assistance, and that of Mr. W. H. 
Squire stands high; his clever, refined, and generally 
attractive pieces are, indeed, often heard in concert and 
other rooms. And then the composer himself is an ex- 
perienced and accomplished performer ; there is there- 
fore a strong guarantee that the music will be comfortably 
and effectively written. In the first of the two books 
under notice we have, No. 1,a Chant a’A mour, a flowing, 
expressive melody with a simple yet pleasing accompani- 
ment. No. 2, Gondoliera, has grace, and just that little 
touch of melancholy so common to songs without words 
of this character. The piece opens in the key of G minor, 
and the middle section in the major tonic key offers 
contrast both in the structure of its melody and rhythm 
of the accompaniment. No. 3 is entitled Souvenir, and 
it is further marked Allegro appassionato. How far the 
music answers to the picture that was in the composer’s 
mind when he penned it we cannot say, but it is certainly 
impassioned. Book 2 contains a dainty égende, some- 
what Scandinavian in colour; a merry Danse Rustique, 
and a delicate Berceuse with a particularly interesting 
part for the pianoforte. ————— 

Palaestra. A Collection of Pieces, Sonatas, Suites, and 
Concert-Pieces for Violin Solo, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. Arranged in progressive order, 
carefully marked and annotated, by ERNST HEIM. 
Books X.A, X.B, and X.c. (Edition Nos. 114804, 
11480, and 11480C ; price, net, Is. each.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

“ EXCELSIOR ” was the device on the banner of the youth 

of whom the popular poet of America sang, and it is one 

which all violin students who work their way through the 
various books of the Palaestra series may well adopt. 

The earliest begins with pieces on the open strings, 

and easy ones in the easiest keys, and in the first 

position, and is therefore of the lowest school grade. 

By the time, however, Book VIII. is reached, players 

find themselves, as it were, on the concert platform. 

The concert pieces classed under Books VIII. and 

1X. have already been noticed, and it remains for us 

to say something about the last three books of 
the series. In X.A we have first an Adagio and 





Fuga, from Bach’s Suite in c, for violin solo, and 
in these movements there is music not only of high 
technical interest, but of wonderful depth and nobility. 
Though old, it is ever fresh—Bach’s works seem made 
for all time. Schumann’s pianoforte accompaniment is 
added, but not a note of the violin part is altered, so that 
the latter can be played at pleasure with or without that 
accompaniment. The other piece is “ Airs Hongrois,” by 
H. W. Ernst, the dashing, daring writing of which will 
always prove attractive to violinists. The themes are 
engaging, and the variations are designed with a special 
view to display. Show pieces are legitimate enough in 
their way, and when they are written by such a master of 
his instrument as was Ernst performers will find the 
show profitable as well as pleasing. There are two 
numbers in X.B—an Adagio sentimentale, also by Ernst, 
and Paganini’s “I Palpiti.” For the latter piece the 
composer, in order to obtain greater brilliancy, tuned his 
instrument half a tone higher, the four open strings 
sounding thus : A?, E?, B?, and F. At the time, however. 
when the piece was written, A had only 409 double 
vibrations, whereas at the present day it has 435; the 
usual tuning represents, then, the pitch desired by Paga- 
nini. The editor, therefore, suggests that the violin 
should remain with its normal tuning. In Book X.c 
there are also two numbers—a Zo/ero in D by M. Mosz- 
kowski, and an Azr Varié, by Vieuxtemps. As in former 
volumes, so in the three under notice, pieces are recom- 
mended for study and for performance. They are by 
Ernst, Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, and M. Moszkowski. 
The /alaestra series had perforce to end here: with 
Paganini, Ernst, Vieuxtemps, and Wieniawski, violin 
technique reached a stage beyond which it seems im- 
possible to advance. Mr. E. Heim has edited this 
comprehensive school of pieces with ability and care, 
making every effort to facilitate the progress of students 
along a path beset, it is true, with many difficulties, but 
one which if properly pursued unto the end will lead to 
fame, and maybe fortune. 


Arena. A Collection of Duets for Two Violins, arranged 
in progressive order. Carefully marked and anno- 
tated by ERNST HEIM. Books VI. and VII. 
(Edition Nos. 11806s and 118078; price, nel, Is. 6d. 
each.) London: Augener & Co. 


THE new series of Duets steadily advances, and the 
music naturally increases in interest. In the Book under 
notice the sixth at) first, and finally the seventh position 
is reached. The first duet, by H. Ries, after a few intro- 
ductory andante bars, has a vigorous allegro and a 
bright, busy fale. Next comes a piece of which the 
simplicity and beauty will surely cause it to be a joy for 
ever. Haydn’s Theme (“God Preserve the Emperor ”) 
and Variations, originally written for quartet, are here 
presented in duet form, except, of course, the first varia- 
tion, which needed no arrangement. The third duet 
(an Allegro, Scherzo, and Rondo) is by Delphin Alard, 
the great French master of the violin. Book VII. 
contains two duets, and although in all positions 
and also marked “difficult,” they are not in any way 
virtuoso pieces. The first bears the honoured name of 
M. Hauptmann. It opens with an A//egro full of skilful 
yet not dry writing, each instrument in turn having its 
share of melody — of which, by the way, there is no 
lack—and accompaniment. The second movement is an 
exceedingly graceful Ad/egretto. The second duet is by 


Ch. de Bériot. It has a bold opening movement, followed 
by an Adagio with a most expressive theme, and a fresh, 
spirited Rondo. 
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A Song Garland. By R. ORLANDO MORGAN. Oop. 32. 
For Soprano or Tenor, and for Contralto or Baritone. 
(Edition Nos. 8915 and 8916; each, net, 2s.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

THE opening number in this short cycle of songs is a 

Swedish Love Song, of which the words, by Georgia 

Roberts, are taken from “ Everybody’s Book of Poems.” 

The setting is extremely simple, so much so that some 

musicians would see little merit in it. Its merit indeed 

Jies in that very simplicity which here steers clear of the 

commonplace. This No. 1, in the key of F minor, is 

followed by one in that of the relative major, entitled 

Evening Song, words after Hoffmann von Fallersleben, 

and of this delightful song mention is made in another 

part of these columns. In this cycle form it leads 

directly by means of three modulating bars to No. 3, 

Chansonnette. Already in the opening symphony there 

are signs that melody intends to exert its charm. Every 

composer of songs no doubt writes a melody according 
to his idea, but frequently the harmonic scheme of the 
music is uppermost in his thoughts. The melody in the 

Chansonnette is of flowing, expressive character, while in 

the accompaniment there are touches which show taste 

and skill ; wise restraint in the means used gives proof 
of power of self-criticism, a gift none too common. In 
the poem of Zhe Streamlet we hear of the song which 
murmurs as it flows along, and that “song of delight” is 
duly reflected in the pleasant melody and in the cheerful, 
flowing accompaniment. The Chansonnette is published 
in Bb flat, for soprano or tenor, and in G, for contralto or 
baritone ; Zhe Streamiet, in like manner, in A and in F. 





Unison Songs: Book 1, Six Songs, by W. J. FOXELL ; 
Book 2, Six Little Songs for Little People, by 
FREDERICK ROSSE; Book 3, Four Songs, by A. E. 
Horrocks; and Book 4, Four Songs, by A. E. 
HorRocKS. Melody only. Tonic Sol-Fa Nota- 
tion, (Edition Nos. I2501a-12504@; price, net, 
3d. each.) London: Augener & Co. 

THESE various Books of Unison Songs have already 
been noticed in these columns, so that only a word or 
two is here necessary. Mr. Foxell’s Songs are for boys, 
and among them are “ The Fair,” with humorous and 
diverting word and tone, and “Our Debating Society,” 
whose “bawling” members and “strictly impartial” 
chairman recall a scene recently enacted in London 
town, The delighttul “Little Songs” by Mr. F. Rosse, 
with their prophecy of spring and allusions to woods and 
farmhouses, are just at this moment quite in season. The 
two sets by A. E, Horrocks possess the merit of simplicity 
as wellascharm. All these Songs in their present tonic 
sol-fa form will tend to increase their already wide 
reputation, 


Musical Potes, 


HOME. 


London.—The eighty-ninth season of the Philharmonic 
Society commenced at the (ueen’s Hall on Wednesday, 
February 27th. The first duty of the evening was to 
commemorate the death of the Queen, who throughout 
her long reign had been patron of the society, and this 
was done by playing Chopin’s “Funeral March”; the 
second, to perform the National Anthem to celebrate the 
accession of King Edward VII., who has signified his 
intention to follow in his mother’s footsteps. Of the first 
concert there is little to record. Franz Ondricek gave 
an excellent reading of a violin Concerto by Hermann 





Gradener, a work in which there is much skill though little 
inspiration. The revival by Dr. Cowen of a Notturno- 
Serenade by Mozart proved attractive. The strings are 
divided into four small bodies, to each of which is added 
two horns. The composer wrote three movements of 
simple, spontaneous music, and by means of his various 
orchestras carried out some clever echo effects. Sullivan’s 
Overture to Macbeth received full justice under Dr. Cowen’s 
direction. The late composer was for three seasons 
conductor of the society. It was therefore only right 
that he should be represented in the programme. 
Beethoven’s C minor Symphony was admirably played. 
At the second concert on the 13th ult. Herr Emil Sauer 
appeared for the first time in England after an absence 
of several years. He is a brilliant performer, and pre- 
sented his new Concerto in E minor in the most favourable 
light ; and if enthusiastic applause counts for anything his 
audience was thoroughly pleased. The music is bright, 
clever, clear in form, and as tuneful as anyone could wish, 
yet it cannot lay claim to any special distinction ; some 
of the themes, indeed, are borrowings—naturally un- 
conscious ones—from other composers. Tschaikowsky’s 
fine Symphony in F minor was the Jidce de résistance of 
the evening, and the rendering was for the most part satis- 
factory —The programmes of the Saturday and Monday 
Popular Concerts during the past month have contained 
some interesting items. On the 2nd and 4th only 
standard classical works were given, but on the oth thére 
was Tschaikowsky’s third and last Quartet in E flat minor, 
Op. 30, in which occurs an Andante funebre written in 
memory of Laub, the violinist, who died in 1875. This 
characteristic and in many ways impressive work was not 
an absolute novelty, since it was produced some years 
back by Mr. Gompertz. It well deserved revival, and 
we are glad to see an announcement of repetition on 
Monday, the 26th. On the 16th there was Borodine’s 
Quartet in D, another Russian work of real merit and 
interest. On the following Monday Grieg’s seldom heard 
Quartet in G minor was performed. Of the pianists during 
the month, Madame Kleeberg, an old favourite, who made 
successful appearances ; Miss Fanny Davies, in specially 
good form; and last, but not least, Signor Busoni, deserve 
chief mention; and of vocalists, Madame Blauvelt and 
Madame Amy Sherwin, Messrs. Laurance Rea, Meux, 
and Denham Price.—Of the Crystal Palace Concerts 
there is little to record. On the 9th Mr. Bertie Williams 
played a Concerto in A for violoncello by Hugo Becker ; 
the music is clever, pleasing, and showy. The per- 
formance was praiseworthy. The following week Mlle. 
Ella Spravka, who has studied with Mr. Dannreuther, 
played pianoforte solos, and she promises well for the 
future. On the 23rd Herr Sauer played with success the 
Concerto which he introduced at the Philharmonic 
Concert.—Ofthe Symphony Concerts at the Queen’s Hall 
we note the production on March 2nd of a well-scored 
and attractive new overture by Dr. Cowen, entitled “ The 
Butterfly’s Ball,” and on the 16th a really fine performance 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, the choral portioa of 
which was rendered with imposing effect by the Wolver- 
hampton Festival Choral Society, which came purposely 
to London.—A concert of great interest was given at the 
Steinway Hall on February 28th by Mr. Emil Kreuz. 
The programme included his priz? Quintet for two 
violins, viola, violoncello, and horn, Op. 49, a work 
which shows thought and skill; particularly attractive 
were the two middle movements, Romance and Scherzo. 
The performance by Messrs, Gompertz, Jacoby, Kreuz, 
Ould, and Borsdorf was highly satisfactory. The pro- 
gramme included a new and taking pianoforte Quintet 
by Arensky, with Mr. Borwick at the pianoforte — 
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An excellent performance of Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s 
Hiawatha was given at the Aibert Hall on February 26th 
by the Royal Choral Society, under Sir F. Bridge. The 
soloists were Miss Ella Russell and Messrs. Ben Davies 
and Andrew Black.—The principal pianoforte recitals 
during the past month have been those of Signor Busoni 
and Herr Emil Sauer. The former played only familiar 
works, but the interpretations of them were those of a 
great artist. Neither did Herr Sauer include anything 
new in his programme; his renderings of sonatas by 
Schubert and Chopin were thoughtful, characteristic, and 
interesting, but the performances of three Etudes from his 
own pen showed off his wonderful technique to the greatest 
advantage.—Of other concerts we name one given by 
Mr. Denis O’Sullivan, the able Irish baritone, the usual 
St. Patrick celebrations, and a violin recital by M. Henri 
Seiffert, a clever violinist.—Miss Constance Bache has 
concluded her interesting series of lectures at the Ladies’ 
Collegé, Kensington, on Russian music.—Mrs. New- 
march, another enthusiast, gave an attractive lecture on 
the “Art Songs of Russia” at the Leighton House, Ken- 
sington, with the assistance of Mrs. Henry J. Wood and 
Mr, H. Lane Wilson, and Mr. Wood at the pianoforte.— 
Sir Frederick Bridge read a short, quaint paper, entitled 
“A Seventeenth Century View of Musical Education,” 
at. the Musical Association The winner last year of the 
prize of £20 offered annually by Mr. Alexander was Mr. 
Emil Kreuz, with the Quintet mentioned above, which is 
shortly to be published by Messrs. Augener. This year 
the prize-winner is Mr. Percy Godfrey, of Canterbury, 
with a Quintet for violin, viola, ’cello, double-bass, and 
piano. For next year competitors must send in a Trio 
for oboe, horn, and piano to Dr. Yorke Trotter, 22, 
Princes-street, Cavendish-square, on or before January 
18th, 1902.—Mr. Robert Newman announces his London 
Musical Festival. It will commence on April 29th, and 
end May 4th. MM. Colonne, Ysaye, Saint-Saéns, Wein- 
gartner, and Mr. H. J. Wood are named as conductors. 
The vocalists at present announced are Mesdames 
Blanche Marchesi, Marie Brema, Mrs. Henry J. Wood, 
and Herr van Rooy ; and of instrumentalists, Lady Hallé, 
and Messrs. Busoni, Ysaye, Saint-Saéns, Joachim, Becker, 
and Harold Bauer.—Praiseworthy performances were 
given last month of Mr. Edward German’s pleasing 
operetta Rival Poets by the students of the Royal 
Academy, at St. George’s Hall, under Signor Randegger’s 
direction, and of M. Messagers Za Pasoche by the 
pupils of the Guildhall School of Music, under Mr. Ernest 
Ford. There ought certainly to be more frequent per- 
formances of this kind.—The season at Covent Garden 
will commence on May 13th. Two novelties are 
announced—Lalo’s Roi d’\s, and Professor Stanford’s 
Much Ado About Nothing. 

Edinburgh.—The fourth and last of the Harrison Con- 
certs took place in the Music Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
March gth. These concerts have hitherto been run on 
ballad lines, and, though the artists engaged are invari- 
ably of the very first rank, the programmes submitted 
have often been of a trivial and unsatisfying nature. A 
not unwelcome change, therefore, was provided on this 
occasion when a pianoforte recital was given by Pade- 
rewski. This gifted artist has a magnetic personality, 
and his powers of attraction are apparently in no way 
decreasing ; every seat in the Music Hall was filled, 
and every listener kept interested to the end of the pro- 
yvramme. The items submitted were Beethoven’s Sonata in 
C minor, Op. 111, Schumann’s in F sharp minor, fivenumbers 
by Chopin, one by Paderewski, and a Liszt Rhapsody.— 
The Moody-Manners Opera Company, in their week’s 
visit starting March 11th, provided a most attractive 


répertoire, including Carmen, Faust, Maritana, and no 
less than three of Wagner’s operas, namely, Zannhduser, 
The Flying Dutchman, and Tristan. The last was 
performed for the first time in Edinburgh, and evoked 
considerable interest, there being a packed house. The 
performance, one of those happy ones in which artists and 
orchestra alike rise to the occasion, was quite a small 
triumph, which will probably be long remembered by 
those who were fortunate enough to witness it. Madame 
Moody, as Isolda, and Mr. E. C. Hedmondt, as Tristan, 
had a very large share in the evening’s success.— 
Mendelssohn’s S¢. Pau/ was given by the Edinburgh 
Choral Union in the Music Hall on March 18th, and 
received a sound rendering. This society’s particular 
strength usually lies in its sopranos, whose freshness and 
fulness of tone have come to be recognised as a sure 
commodity. This concert, however, found their position 
challenged by the basses, who proved themselves a highly 
efficient body, a marked improvement in quality and 
quantity being shown. The choruses, under the able 
piloting of Mr. Collinson, were steady throughout. The 
solos were ably rendered by Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss 
Robina Grant (a local lady), Mr. William Green, and. 
Mr. Daniel Price. The singing of the last two is always 
interesting on account of their especially clear enuncia- 
tion. This merit, combined with a fine tenor voice, 
made Mr. Green’s large share in the recitatives highly 
enjoyable. The Choral Union, apart from their annual 
association with the Scottish Orchestra, are not often 
well served in their instrumental accompaniments, 
amateur talent being largely requisitioned, but on this 
occasion little fault could be found, and in this is reflected 
the sound influence of Mr. Collinson, whose recent 
appointment as conductor of the Edinburgh Amateur 
Orchestral Society would thus appear to be already bear- 
ing good fruit. There was a large audience. 
Dublin.—The chief musical event of the month was 
the visit of the famous Hallé Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Hans Richter, who gave us the following 
highly intellectual feast: “Trauer Marsch,” Wagner ; 
“New Variations on an Original Theme,” Elgar; Over- 
ture, Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream; 
Dvorik’s Symphony “ From the New World” ; Liszt’s 
“Hungarian Rhapsody,” No. 1; Wagner’s “ Kaiser” 
and “ Huldigungs” Marches, the Azenzz Overture, and 
“ Siegfried Idyll”; Bach’s Orchestral Suite in D; 
Beethoven’s No.8 Symphony ; and Tschaikowsky’s Romeo 
and Juliet Overture.—On March 6th the Dublin Orches- 
tral Society, under the conductorship of Signor Esposito, 
rendered, amongst other works, Mendelssohn’s Overture 
Ruy Blas; Beethoven’s No. 8 Symphony; Rubin- 
stein’s dance from Feramors, No.1 ; and the Zannhduser 
Overture.—Four different sets of artists are before the 
Dublin’ public this season as interpreters of chamber 
music. On the 18th Adolph Brodsky, Rawdon Briggs, 
Simon Speelman, and Carl Fuchs gave an ideal artistic 
rendering of the three string quartets, Haydn, Op. 64, 
No. 1, in D; Schumann, Op. 41, No. 2; and Beethoven, 
Op. 59, No. {, at the Theaire of the Royal Dublin Society. 
And in the same place Mr. Risegari (leader of the Hallé 
Band), Carl Fuchs (’cellist), and Isidor Cohn (pianist) are 
to appear later on. The Chamber Music Union (Esposito, 
Adolph Wilhelmj, Bast, Grisard, and Delany) on March 
Ist gave us Mozart’s delightful Trio in E flat for piano, 
clarinet, and viola, the artists being Esposito, Conroy, 
and Grisard. The clarinet playing of Mr. Conroy was 
specially admired. ‘The other items were Esposito’s 
excellent Sonata, Op. 32, for piano and violin, played by 
the composer and Adolph Wilhelmj ; Beethoven’s Quintet 





in F flat, Op. 16; and a group of Grieg’s songs, sung by 
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A SONG GARLAND. ae 


R. ORLANDO MORGAN. 
Op. 32. 
N° 2. EVENING SONG. 


Words after Hoffmann von Fallersleben. 


Andante sostenuto. d - 66. 
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Gordon Cleather. On the 15th the Chamber Music 
Union gave us Mozart’s G minor Quartet for piano 
and strings, the artists being Esposito, Delany, Grisard, 
and Bast; Beethoven’s Op. 69 for piano and ‘cello, 
played by Esposito and Bast ; Concerto in D minor of 
Bach for three pianos, with accompaniment of strings. 
The pianists—the Misses M. Hutton, P. Bruce, and C. 
Greene — acquitted themselves admirably. The Ver- 
bruggen Chamber Music Union gave three delightful 
recitals at the Lecture Theatre of the Royal Dublin 
Society. 

Liverpool.—The past month has given us a good number 
of first-rate concerts. On February 23rd Dr. Richter 
presented a programme that succeeded in drawing the 
largest audience yet seen at these concerts. The greatest 
attraction was undoubtedly Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic 
Symphony, but the orchestra was heard at its best in 
Richard Strauss’s Don Juan, Wagner's “ Good Friday 
Music,” and the Leonora Overture No. 3. The per- 
formance of the rowdy Rienzi Overture immediately 
after the Parstfal music was somewhat distressing, 
though not without its humour.—On the 26th the third 
Lawson Concert took place at the Philharmonic Hall, 
when the Lawson Quartet Party (Messrs. Theodore 
Lawson, Haydn Inwards, Kreuz, and Renard) gave a 
Schubert quartet (A minor) and Dvordk’s “ From the New 
World” quartet. The programme also included Grieg’s 
Sonata in G for piano and violin, with Mr. Leonard 
Borwick at the piano, also a number of songs con- 
tributed by Mr. Plunket Greene.—At the eleventh 
Philharmonic Concert, on the 5th ult. Mr. Haus- 
mann .was the ’cellist, and Madame Lillian Blau- 
velt the singer. The ‘cello concerto was D?’Albert’s 
in C major, Op. 20, which did not make an overwhelming 
sensation. The symphony was Dvorak No. 4.—On the 
7th inst. Mr. Paderewski gave a much-appreciated recital, 
drawing upon Beethoven, Schumann, Liszt, and Chopin. 
—The Sextet of Brahms in G, Op. 36, and Schubert’s 
Quintet in Cc, Op. 163, were the chief items at the 
Schiever Concert on the 11th ult. Mr. Steudner Welsing 
made a welcome reappeatance at the piano.—At the 
Lawson Concert on the 12th the great attraction was 
the Ysaye Quartet (Messrs. Ysaye, Marchot, Van Hout, 
and Jacob); but a couple of quartets by Mozart and 
Saint-Saéns did nét make much impression on the 
audience. The pianist was Mr. A, E. Bartle, and the 
vocalist Miss Agnes Witting —The Pastoral Symphony, 
Brahms’s Academic Overture, two movements from 
Berlioz’s Romeo and Fuliet, and the prelude and closing 
scene of 7ristan were the main features of the Richter 
Concert on the 16th.—The twelfth Philharmonic Concert, 
on the 19th, was mainly devoted to the second and third 
acts of the Flying Dutchman, the principal soloists 
being Miss Alice Esty, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. Andrew 
Black. In the second half of the programme the 
Mozartiana suite of Tschaikowsky gave great pleasure. 

Birmingham.—It is a sign of the times that now there 
are more orchestral concerts in Birmingham than of any 
other kind, though not so very many years ago the 
reverse was the case. On the 5th ult. Mr Halford’s 
eighth orchestral concert was given in the Town Hall. 
‘The programme comprised Schumann’s Manfred Over- 
ture, Glazounow’s Fourth Symphony, Arensky’s overture 
Nalaand Damayanti,and Wagner's “ Huldigungsmarsch.” 
Arensky’s overture was quite new here. It is a delight. 
ful work, with very original scoring. Both pianoforte 
and harp are employed. Miss Fanny Davies gave a fine 
rendering of the first pianoforte concerto of Brahms, and 
Mr. Louis Fréhlich was the vocalist.—On the 19th there 
was again a novelty in the programme—Christian Sind- 


ing’s Violin Concerto in A, Op. 45. The solo part is 
very grateful, and the scoring is good. The work is 
practically in one movement, and is a concertstiick rather 
than a concerto. The middle section resembles the 
Passacaglia. Mr. Max Mossel was the soloist, and he 
played remarkably well. Other items were Weber’s 
Euryanthe overture, the first symphony of Brahms, and 
two movements from Bizet’s suite Roma.—On February 28th 
the City Choral Society produced Samuel Rousseau’s Messe 
Solennelle de Paques, with Madame Emily Squire, Miss 
Alice Lakin, Mr. Hedmondt, and Mr. W. Cunliffe as 
principals. There was a full band and chorus, and Mr. 
F. W. Beard conducted.—On the 21st ult. the Festival 
Choral Society closed its season with Schumann’s 
‘* Paradise and the Peri,” Madame Alva making a suc- 
cessful local début in the soprano part. The other 
vocalists were Madame Milward, Miss Maggie Jaques, 
Mr. Charles Saunders, and Mr. Daniel Price. The 


programme also included Dr. Harford Lloyd’s Organ Con-. 


certo, composed for the Gloucester Festival of 1895, Mr. 
C. W. Perkins taking the solo part and Dr. Sinclair 
conducting.—Other concerts must be dealt with briefly. 
On February 27th the Quartet Concert Society introduced 
Walter i.abl’s Quartet, Op. 1, M. Manuel Gomez being 
the clarinettist, and Dr. Rowland Winn pianist. The 
composition was received with favour. M. Paderewski 
gave a pianoforte recital in the Town Hall on the 


4th ult., the occasion being the last of the Harrison con-- 


certs. There was the usual programme and the cus- 
tomary ovation. A week later Mr. William Henley 
(violin) and Mr. Arthur Cooke (pianoforte) gave a joint 
recital in the hall. Both artists revealed talent of a 
high order. Madame Leslie Arnott was the vocalist. 
Mr. Max Mossel’s last drawing-room concert took place 
on the 14th ult. Madame Clotilde Kleeberg was the 
pianist, Mr. J. C. Hock violoncellist, and Mr. Louis 
Froéhlich vocalist. A good programme was artistically 
carried out. Of the Saturday Evening Concerts, mention 
may be made of Mr. Randell’s Choir, which, after the 
model of the Glasgow Select Choir, gave an excellent 
performance on the 16th. In the afternoon of that day, 
at Mr. Perkins’s organ recital—admission free—there 
was an immense audience. The attraction was the 
Concerto for six ¢2pani by Julius Tausch ; soloist, Mr. 
G. Gordon Cleather. It was a very clever performance. 
Mr. Perkins gave a fine selection of organ music. 


FOREIGN. 


Berlin.—A posthumous operetta by Milloecker, entitled 
Ladies’ Tailor, was produced with considerable success 
at the Friedrich Wilhelm Theatre.—The Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under A. Nikisch, gave for the first time a set 
of symphonic variations by Hans Késsler. The work is 
dedicated to the memory of Brahms, It is a close 
imitation of the master’s style of composition, but some 
of the variations are programme-music beyond the legiti- 
mate limits of musical illustration, such as “ Brahms, the 
Friend,” “‘ Brahms, the Children’s Friend,” “ Brahms, the 
Admirer of Nature and Humorist..—The Waldemar 
Meyer Quartet, which has conquered a firm footing in 
Berlin musical life by its excellent Sunday afternoon per- 
formances at popular prices, has introduced Fri, Eva 
Lessmann, daughter of the eminent local litterato and 
journalist, to the concert platform with considerable suc- 
cess, and she proved herself a worthy pupil of her famous 
teacher and quondam operatic “ star” Etelka Gerster.— 
The Dutch Pianoforte Trio Party, composed of Conrad B. 
Bos, M. van Veen, and Jacques van Rier, who devote 





each concert to a special nationality, played on their 
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Slav evening a “ Trio élégiaque” in D minor, by S. Rach- 
maninoff (obviously conceived after the model of Tschai- 
kowsky’s well-known work, “A la mémoire d’un grand 
artiste”), in which the bizarre is supposed to do duty for 
genuine originality—Nothing short of marvellous, in a 
technical sense, are the performances of the blind pianist 
Gennaro Fabozzi of pieces by Chopin, Schumann, 
Brahms, etc. His concert acquired further interest by the 
produc ion of some new Italian compositions, which in- 
cluded a “ Fantasia e Fuga,” by Longo ; “ Aria Variata,” 
by Bossi; “ Giga” and “ Moto perpetuo,” by Martucci, 
etc.—The committee which has been formed at Milan for 
the erection of a Verdi monument in that city has opened 
a branch association here, which includes the names of 
Count Hochberg (president), Max Bruch, Bungert, 
Gernsheim, Joachim, Humperdinck, and Richard 
Strauss. 

Dresden.—A Prelude, by Edmund Uhl, to Hauptmann’s 
fairy play, 7he Sunken Bell, met with favour at a Phil- 
harmonic Concert. The very remarkable opera of the 
same name, by Heinrich Zéllner, of Leipzig, continues its 
victorious progress throughout Germany.—The clever 
young violinist, Hans Neumann, produced with success a 
pew Violin Concerto, No. 2, in E minor, Op. 100, by 
Reinhold Becker —Herr Kammersanger Paul Bulss, from 
Berlin, and Ké6nigl. Concertmeister Oscar Briickner 
(’cellist), from Wiesbaden, took part in the last Philhar- 
monic. Concert, when both these well-known artists 
created quite a furore. Herr Briickner has a splendid 
technique, and a full, noble tone; he is undoubtedly one 
of the greatest living performers on the ’cello. 

Bremen.—Decided success, especially as regards the 
third act, attended the first production of a five-act fairy 
opera, Gugeline, under the direction of Kapellmeister 
Strauss,’by the Tyrolese, Ludwig Thuille, Professor of the 
Munich Academy and composer of the beautiful opera 
Lobetanz. Special praise is due to Frl. Weingarten as 
the interpreter of the Ztle-réle—The Pole and his Child, 
one of Lortzing’s youthful creations, which had been 
played only once in 1833, has been revived here, where 
the score has been discovered, and obtained some success. 
—The Philharmonic Society produced, under Panzner’s 
skilful direction, Hans Herrmann’s 126th Psalm for 
baritone and orchestra. 

Munich.—The operas to be given at the new Prince 
Regent Theatre between the opening night, on August 
21st, and September 24th next are Wagner's 77is¢an, 
Tannhauser, Lohengrin, and Die Meistersinger. A host 
of first-rate artists will appear. The time of commence- 
ment will be 5 p.m., and the price of admission is fixed at 
20 Marks (£1 sterling) for each performance.—To add to 
the memories of Wagnerian art, a statue will be erected 
to Ludwig II., the master’s great patron and friend, on a 
public place here. Large sums have already been sub- 
scribed privately—A new ballet, “The Carnival of 
Venice,” music by H. Berté, has been successfully 
brought out at the Royal Opera.—The Orchestral Union 
gave avery excellent performance of Rameau’s almost 
unknown “ Comedy Ballet,” Platée ou Junon jalouse.— 
The famous Kaim Orchestra produced at its second 
‘modern evening,” under the 4afon of the highly gifted 
young conductor, composer, and pianist, Siegmund von 
Hausegger, a quasi-novelty, Alexander Ritter’s sym- 
phonic poem, “ Sursum Corda,” which is very effectively 
written in the manner of Liszt ; also, for the first time, a 
Pianoforte Concerto in B flat minor, by the local com- 
poser, Felix von Rath, which is distinguished by con- 
siderable melodic charm and passionate impulse. It had 
the advantage of a quite first-rate interpretation by our 
favourite pianist, Frau Anna Langenhan-Hirzel. Liszt’s 


rarely heard, grandiose Dante Symphony, conducted by 
the said von Hausegger, like most things, from memory, 
terminated the highly interesting concert—A new Sym- 
phonic Fantasia, “ From Our Time,” Op. 2, by Gustav 
Brecher, which was produced by Bernhard Stavenhagen 
at a concert of the Musical Academy (Royal Opera), 
proved an unripe youthful effusion, unworthy of a place 
at a high-class concert. The same may be said of yet 
another, “Francesca da Rimini” (MS.), by the young 
Swiss composer, Pierre Maurice. On the other hand, 
Camille Chevillard, present “‘ chef” of the Paris Lamou- 
reux Concerts, scored a notable triumph—partly, no 
doubt, on international grounds, as conductor of a Kaim- 
Concert with a programme composed of works (conducted 
from memory throughout) by Wagner, Chabrier, Berlioz, 
and Saint-Saéns, besides a very charming “‘ Symphonic 
Ballad” from his own pen, which may be recommended 
to conductors in search of a high-class and yet 
“taking” novelty.—An interesting first performance 
was likewise given by the Academic Orchestral 
Union in the shape of a Funeral Hymn, entitled 
“In memory of Robert Schumann” by the conductor of 
the society, Oskar Wappenschmitt.—Among _ soloists’ 
concerts a prominent place must be assigned to the 
charming pianist Sandra Drouker, from St. Petersburg, 
pupil of A. Rubinstein, who proved herself an artist 
hors ligne by reason of high intellectuality, depth 
of feeling, and brilliant technical powers in her interpre- 
tation of works taken from a vast variety of styles of 
composition, and ranging from Rameau (1683-1794) and 
Scarlatti to Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, and the 
modern Russian composers. She is the possessor of that 
rare gift the few sacré of the genuine artist, and can 
hardly fail to achieve fame among pianists of the day. 

Cologne.—T wo novelties produced by Dr. Franz Willner 
were warmly received, to wit, “Song of the Spirits 
over the Waters,” for chorus and orchestra, by the com- 
poser, W. Berger, of Berlin, and a set of Variations for 
orchestra and organ on a choral, by Georg Schumann, 
the new director of the Singakademie of the same city. 

Cassel.—A new four-act opera, Girls’ Hearts, text by 
Luigi Illica, translated into German by Ludwig Hart- 
mann, music by Crescenzo Buongiorno, met with an 
enthusiastic reception, under Dr. Beier’s direction. 

Stuttgart—The Royal Konservatorium received 116 
new pupils last autumn, making a total of 496 students 
from many parts of the globe. 592 lessons are given 
weekly by a staff of 40 teachers. 

Plauen. — /ngomar, an opera by Theodor Erler, 
Kapellmeister of this small town of 50,000 inhabitants, 
met, as was to be anticipated, with a friendly reception. 

Wiesbaden. — A new Festal Overture by August 
Klughart, produced here, testifies, like this composer’s 
works generally, to considerable technical learning with- 
out a sufficient measure of creative talent. 

Schwerin.—A “ Mystic Tragedy,” ‘“ Thanatos,” music 
by Richard Francke, obtained a very favourable re- 
ception. 

Hanover.—A new Orchestral Society of 60 per- 
formers has been started under Joseph Frischen’s con- 
ductorship ; twelve symphonic concerts were announced. 

Frankfort o/M.—A new operetta, 7he Mouth of Truth, 
by H. Platzbecker, proved a fasticcio of all kinds of 
works of its class that have been heard during the last 
thirty years, and met with only very slight favour. 

Frankfort on Oder. — The talented young composer, 
Rudolf Zingel, gave a concert for the production of a 
number of very attractive works from his own pen, 
including a symphony, an overture, a funeral march, a 
pianoforte quintet, a pianoforte sonata, and some pieces 
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for pianoforte solo, the pianoforte being skilfully played 
by the composer. 

Magdeburg.—Obviously there is no dearth of musical 
conductors, considerably over 100 having tendered 
their services for the conductorship of our orchestral 
concerts. Four have been invited to appear on trial. 

Tilsit—The Royal musical director, W. Wolff, has 
celebrated his twenty-five years’ jubilee as director of the 
Oratorio and Vocal Union with a concert, at which 
only works of his own composition, including a Stadat 
Mater and some choral pieces, were given, and most 
warmly received. 

Konigsberg.—-The large sum of / 500 sterling, which 
has been offered by the local amateur, Dr.. Walter 
Simon, for the best German opera, has resulted in no less 
than 500 applications for particulars. MS. scores will be 
received till July rst next. Some MSS. have already 
been sent in. 

Strasburg.—A new Oratorio, Through Night to Light, 
by Georg Rauchenecker, of Elberfeld, which was brought 
out under the direction of Kapellmeister Miinch, proved 
conventional in style, and especially weak in the choral 
writing. 

Bayreuth.—From July rst, 1899, to June 30th, 1900, no 
fewer than 1,266 performances of stage works by R. Wagner 
have been given in German, that is, in 79 towns, including 
68 German, six Austrian, two Swiss, and one Dutch, 
Russian, and English. Lohengrin heads the list with 
284 performances. The complete MVibelungen cycle 
was given 23 times in 14 towns. 

Zwickau.—The unveiling of the Robert Schumann 
monument, which is fixed for June 8th at noon, will be 
the occasion for a Grand Musical Festival. At the above 
date the “ Paradise and the Peri” will be given, with 
distinguished artists in the vocal solo parts and a 
chorus of 200 voices under Vollhardt’s conductorship. 
On the second day the Joach'm Quartet (Berlin), and 
Petri’s Quartet (Dresden) will appear, and at a special 
Festal Concert Jeachim and the pianist Moriz Rosenthal 
will perform. The direction will be taken alternately by 
the two intimate friends of the great composer, Joachim 
and Carl Reinecke, the latter of whom has written an 
overture specially for this occasion. Many works by 
Schumann will be performed. 


Vienna,—Almost all Verdi’s stage works have been! 


given at the Imperial Opera, the number of performances 
from April 4th, 1843, when the composer conducted his 
Nabucco in person, to the day of his death reaching the 
large total of 1,338.—A new theatre for the exclusive per- 
formance of comic opera appears at last to become a /uit 
accompli, large subscriptions having been promised by a 
number of influential persons, including the firm of the 
celebrated theatrical architects Fellner and Helmer.— 
The excellent Singakademie produced “Das kla- 
gende Lied” for vocal soli, chorus, and orchestra, which 
was composed by the eminent director of the Imperial 
Opera, Gustav Mahler, in 1880, at the age of 20. 
This highly characteristic work was rendered in first- 
rate style under the composer’s direction, and very 
warmly received.—Eduard Strauss has, after his return 
from America, resigned his position of thirty years’ 
standing as musical conductor of the Imperial Court 
balls, as he intends to retire into private life.—Two new 
operettas were successfully brought out—to wit, Zhe 
Three Wishes, by C. M. Ziehrer, at the Carl Theatre, 
and The Private Tutor, by Josef Stritzko, at the Theatre 
an der Wien. 

Prague.—A two-act opera, Zhe Polish Jew, by the 
Czech composer, Carl Weiss, met with exceptional 
success at its first performance at the German Theatre. 


—An orchestral barcarole, “Solace in Nature,” by 
Leo Blech, which is conspicuous for clever contrivances 
rather than a genuinely poetic conception of the theme, 
was produced under the composer’s direction. 

Trieste.—A one-act opera, Posillip, by Silvio Negriai, 
was well received. 

Paris.—A new four-act apera, Astarté, by Xavier 
Leroux (aged 35, winner of the Grand Prix de Rome 
in 1885, and composer of several operas, melodrama:, 
and other works, Professor of Harmony at the Paris 
Conservatoire), was produced at the Grand Opera. A 
lack of dramatic life in the monotonous libretto unf r- 
tunately made itself felt in the music, which chietly 
consists of lengthy dialogues. The performance laste { 
from seven till after midnight. The orchestration is very 
noisy. The interpretation, with Mmes. Héglon,.Gran |- 
jean, MM. Alvarez and Delmas in the principal parts, 
was above praise.—A three-act lyric comedy, La Fille 
de Tabarin, text by Sardou and Ferrier, music by 
Gabriel Pierné, composer of the opera Vendée, several 
ballets, and numerous smaller works, was brought out 
at the Opera Comique. It produced the impression of a 
sombre drama on the modern Leitmotif system rather 
than what according to its title it professes to be. Chief 
honours were won by MM. Fugére and Périer in the two 
chief ré/es.—At the same house Charpentier’s Louise 
has beaten the record by its 1ooth representation within 
a few days over one year.—Three small melodramatic 
fragments to Maeterlinck’s drama, Pel/éas et Mélisande, 
by Gabriel Fauré, scored a signal success, especially 
No. 2, entitled /i/euse.—A_ ballad by Saint-Saéns, 
“La Fiancée du Timbalier,’ for vocal solo (Mdlle. 
Gerville-Réache) and orchestra, was very warmly re- 
ceived at a Lamoureux concert.—The Ambroise Thomas 
monument has been removed to a more conspicuous 
place near the Grotto in the Parc Monceau. The 
inscription, “ A Ambroise Thomas, Les Directeurs, les 
Artistes et les Abonnés de |’Opéra,” seems, however, to 
have given umbrage to some other subscribers to the 
monument.—The monument to César Franck (Belgian), 
the work of the sculptor Alfred Lenoir, is now nearly 
finished, and will probably be unveiled next summer in 
the square of the church Sainte Clotilde. 

Toulouse.—The late director of the Conservatoire, 
Louis ~ Deffés, has been succeeded by Léon Karren, 
distinguished musician and bandmaster of the fleet at 
Toulon. A monument is to be erected over the grave of 
Deffés, Grand Prix de Rome, composer of numerous 
works, including “La Toulousaine,” which has been 
almost elevated to the position of a national song of the 
South of France. 

Antwerp.—A very successful concert was given by the 
Montreux Orchestra, under its clever conductor Oskar 
Jiittner, who is said to know thirty-six symphonies, 
besides a vast quantity of other music, by heart, and 
who, indeed, conducted throughout the concert from 
memory. 

Geneva.— The National and International Musical 
Meeting has been definitely fixed for the roth, 11th, and 
12th August next. 

St. Petersburg. — The famous cantatrice, Gorlenko- 
Dolina, has given three charity concerts, conducted 
respectively by Hermann Zumpe, Nedbal (of the 
Bohemian Quartet), and the Abbé Hartmann, organist 
at Rome, who produced his oratorio, S¢. Francisco, by 
special Papal permission, under his personal direction, 
and achieved a decided success. It was probably the 
first instance of a Roman Catholic monk functioning at 
a conductor’s desk in this city. The receipts were 





20,000 francs for each of the first two concerts, and 
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35,000 for the last.—An interesting historical concert was 
given at the Conservatoire on February 22nd by Mr. 
V. J. Hlawatsch, with the co-operation of Miss Zoé 
Hlawatsch, Messrs. Alois and Besekirski, also of Mr. 
H. Poletika’s choir. There were vocal illustrations 
drawn from the roth, 13th, and 15th centuries, and then 
followed vocal and instrumental music from Andrea 
Gabrieli to Alexandre Guilmant. Among the vocal 
pieces were “ Ariadne’s Lament.” by Monteverde, a 
canzonetta from Cavalli’s “ Serse,” and an Aria from 
Handel’s “Sersé” ; and among the instrumental a Ricer- 
care by Merulo, a Toccata by Byrd, a Capriccio by 
Frescobaldi, Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
and organ sonatas by Handel, Mendelssohn, and 
Guilmant. 

Moscow.—César Cui’s opera Amge/o, text after Victor 
Hugo, met with great favour, particularly in the third 
act.—The General Musical Director, Willem Kes, pur- 
poses leaving at the end of June. The pianist Alexander 
Siloti will conduct the Philharmonic Concerts from next 
winter. No successor to Kes has yet been appointed for 
the direction of the Conservatoire. 

Rome.—// Natale del Redentore (“The Birth of the 
Redeemer”), the newest oratorio of the indefatigable 
Abbé Don Lorenzo Perosi, was performed for the first 
time at the church SS. Apostoli, under the composer’s 
direction, with a chorus of 350 vocalists. The work 
is more like an orchestral symphony than an oratorio. 
The episodes expressive of tenderness were admired 
above the rest, and some were encored in the church and 
repeated !—According to report, Mascagni pocketed 
46,000 francs for his last opera, Ze AZaschere, from his 
publisher, Sonzogno, who had hired seven theatres for 
the sevenfold simultaneous production of the work, which 
turned out a general failure. Mascagni’s plea, that he 
worked during three years at the opera, is, of course, no 
argument. How delighted most composers would be 
with even less than half that fee even for the production 
of a thoroughly successful work ! 

Milan—A committee has been formed under the 
presidency of the burgomaster for an appeal to the whole 
world for the erection of a monument to Giuseppe Verdi 
in this city ; 40,000 francs have meantime been collected 
here. By Royal decree the local conservatorio will 
henceforth be named “ Conservatorio Verdi.” —The room 
No, 5, first floor, of the Hétel di Milano, where Verdi 
used to stay during his visits to this city and where he 
died during the night from the 26th to the 27th January 
last, will remain unoccupied and be turned into a kind 
of museum by the proprietor, who is the father-in-law of 
the composer Umberto Giordano. 

Genoa.—By a resolution of the Municipality Verdi’s 
bust was to be placed in the vestibule of the Carlo 
Felice theatre, a commemorative tablet was to be fixed 
on the Doria Palace, the composer’s habitual winter 
residence, and the name of Verdi was to be given toa 
portion of the great Esplanade. 

Florence.—A bronze tablet in honour of Verdi is to be 
fixed at the Italian Pantheon, another inscription is to 
be engraved on the door of the Pergola Theatre, where 
Verdi conducted his Macbeth in 1847, and yet another on 
the house in the Tornabuoni street, where he stayed at 
that time.—At the Societa Cherubini on February 25th 
the solo part of Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s Scottish Concerto 
was admirably performed by Prof. G. Buonamici, the 
orchestra being under the composer’s direction. Accor- 
ding to newspaper and other accounts the work created a 
strong impression. Sir A. C. Mackenzie was delighted 
with the orchestral playing. The programme included 
Mozart’s Symphony in E flat, and works by Saint-Saéns, 





Wagner, and Smetana, given under the direction of 
Signor O. de Piccolellis. 

Venice.—Vittorio Maria Vanzo, the eminent conductor 
of the Fenice opera, has discovered at a second-hand 
shop the original scores of two hitherto unknown Quartets 
by Mozart, from the master’s earliest period, which. the 
finder believes, also from internal evidence, to be un- 
doubtedly genuine. 

Bergamo.—A two-act Biblical legend, “The Genius. of 
Pain,” by Barcone, proved a failure, as a musical setting 
of such a subject undoubtedly should. 

Arona.—A little opera, Ugo Rambaldo, composed by 
Alessio Alessi, was produced by the students of the 
College Filippi. 

Cuneo.—A two-act opera, /Vozze, by the young com- 
poser Maurizio Cattaneo, proved an amateurish essay 
without a particle of originality. 

Monte Carlo.—The celebrated violoncellist, Josef Holl- 
man, achieved a striking success with a Concerto in 
C minor by Noél Desjoyeaux, and a Sérénade de Milenka 
by Jan Blockx. 

Madrid.—A new three-act opera, Covadonga, by the 
justly esteemed composer Thomas Breton, met with very 
slight favour. On the other hand, Angel Rubio’s zar- 
zuela, EZ Juicio Oral, was very warmly received ; and 
yet another zarzuela, Polvorilla, by Vives, was given for 
the first time. 

Saint Sebastian.—A three-act opera, Marcel Durani, 
by Alfred Larrocha, director of the local musical insti- 
tute, was produced with every token of success. 

Athens,—The erection of the new theatre, which had 
been commenced in 1892 and which was interrupted by 
the unfortunate war against the Turks, has at last been 
completed. It contains 1,100 seats, but no boxes. The 
splendid machinery was ordered from Vienna. The 
opening date is not yet fixed. There is some hitch about 
the engagements of the required artistic Dersonned/, 


OBITUAR}. 


FILIPPO SANGIORGI, teacher and composer ot 
numerous operas; aged over 60.—ARMAND SIL- 
VESTRE, famous poet and librettist—MAGNANINI, com- 
poser of several operas and of numerous sacred works. 
—The promising young composer WILLY KNUPFER.— 
PETER LEONARD LEOPOLD BENOIT, the founder of the 
modern Flemish School, composer of Lucifer and other 
oratorios, incidental music to Charlotte Corday, sacred 
music, etc. Born at Harlebeke (West Flanders) in 
1834; died at Antwerp, March 8th.—JULIUS KALDy, 
formerly director of the Royal Hungarian Opera House 
at Budapest, composer of operas, overtures, songs, etc. ; 
aged 63.—D. EDUARDO OCON, composer, and director ot 
the Conservatorio Reale di Maria Cristina, Malaga.— 
MoRITz TULLINGER, talented baritone, member of the 
Strassburger Stadttheater; aged 36.—ADOLPHE JAIMF, 
dramatic author, wrote /zbretté for Offenbach, Hervé, 
Leo Delibes, Emile Jonas, Serpette, etc. ; aged 75.— 
ETHELBERT NEVIN, on Feb. 16th, at New Haven, Conn., 
American composer, who studied in Germany under 
Klindworth and Biilow, composer of the popular piano- 
forte piece “Narcissus”; aged 39.—RAPHAEL MASsz- 
KOWSKI, for many years conductor of the Breslau sym- 
phony concerts ; aged 63.—PHILIPPE GILLE, who wrote 
many libretti (anon, Lakmé, etc.). 








Leon HISM OF VIOLIN-PLAYING. 
By Prorgessor C. SCHROEDER. 
Crown 8vo, Augener’s Edition No. 9212. Bound, net, 2s. 6d, 
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TEPHEN HELLER’S SELECT WORKS FOR 


THE PIANOFORTE. In the “‘ Augener Edition” Volumes. 
PROGRESSIVE STUDIES. 
Revisep, PHrasgp, AND FinGrrep 8Y HERRMANN SCHOLTZ, 

No. Continental. Fingering. 4to. : Net. 
6187 25 Studies to cultivate the feeling for rhythm and expression. .- d. 
‘ 47 er ye ee ae oe 
. 6188 +30 Studies (preparatory to Op. 45). Op. 46. a ss ee 
6189 25 Melodious Studies. Op. 45. ss we ete teen 
6190 The Art of Phrasing. 24 Studies Gon keys. -Op. 16. 

’ Revised, phrased and fingered by O. Thiimer. ve tee 
The above 4 Opus of Studies, bound : 
6187 Vol. I. 25 Studies, Op. 47,.and 30Studies, Op. 46 «© 
6189 “es 25 Melodious Studies, Op. 45, and The Art of Phrasing, 
ip. 16 we. de a | ae ose 
‘Good things last a long while; among such rank Heller’s 
studies, which are as useful and as popular as ever they were. 
They are fresh and charming, and difficult indeed to please 
must the pupil be who does not care for them. The music is 
smooth, unlaboured, and time has shown that they not only 
please the ear, but train the fingers and minds of young a. 
- « » The phrasing and fingering are by Herrmann | choltz, 
specially known for his interesting edition of Chopin’s works 
published by Peters.”"—Music Trade Review, February, 1898. 
Revisep, PHRASED AND FinGcEeReD BY O. Tximer. 
6478 — on a theme from Mendelssohn’s 4th Symphony. 
P- 77 on on eee ove . eee 
6479 Promenadesd’un solitaire. Op. 78 ... 
6476 Traumbilder(Phantoms), Op. 79 .. 9.1 see teen 
6471 Promenades d’un solitaire (and set): Wanderstunden, Op. 8c. 
‘* These compositions, one and all, are simple in thought and 
utterance ; they are refined and eloquent without being verbose 
and affected.” —Musical Opinion, April, 1898. 
6472 24 Preludes, Op.8r ... 9. ues tw 
6473 Sleepless Nights (Nuits blanches). Op. 82. 
6474 Deux Tarentelles. Op. 85... ba oe pa one 
6475 Im Walde (In the Woods). 6 Charakterstiicke. Op, 86 
6477. Promenades d’un Solitaire. 3rd Set, (Spaziergiinge eines Ein- 
samen.) 6 Characteristic Pieces, Op. 89  ... wee ‘ae 
6470 HELLER-ALBUM. Three favourite Pieces by Stephen 
Heller, revised by O, Thiimer (La Chasse, Op. 29; Die 
Forelle, Op. 33; Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges, Op. 67). C. 1 — 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


LAIDY’S “ TECHNICAL STUDIES ” 
(TECHNISCHE STUDIEN) FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN TExT. 
Continental Fingering (Augener’s Edition, No. 8336), net, 2s. 
English Fingering (Augener’s Edition, No. 8337), net, 2s. 

** Plaidy is a first-rate guide. His ‘ Technical Studies’ have been, indeed, 
for years a standard text-book in many important schools of music. The 
useful comments of the author concerning the art, not only of playing, but 
of practising—a more difficult art than is generally supposed—are given in 
the original German and also in English.— Zhe Atheneum. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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NEW VIOLIN WORK. QUITE ELEMENTARY, 


THE ABECEDARIAN 
IN VIOLIN PLAYING. 


45 Elementary Pieces for the Violin, with Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment, transcribed and arranged in progressive order by 


ERNST HEIM. 


BOOK I. Edition No. 11461a. Net, ts. 


(25 Pieces to be played on the & string, on the A string, on the a and E 
strings, and on the p string.) 


BOOK II. Edition No. 114614. Net, ts, 


(20 Pieces to be played on p and a strings, on bD, A, and E strings, on the 
G string, on G and p strings, on the D, G, and A strings, and on all 4 strings.) 


‘* Another educational work is Ernst Heim’s ‘ Abecedarian in Violin 
Playing,’ Books I. and II., which contain forty-five elementary pieces. 
Commencing with little tunes to be played on one string only, there follow 
some in which two or more are employed, and finally all four strings are 
made use of. Transcriptions from various masters, as well as folk-tunes and 
dance movements, are included among the pieces on all four strings.’’— 
Daily Telegraph, December 24th, 1900. 

Loadon: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





DMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


a A 
Amvemm. ACemsm i. cee ete eee 
Six Poetic Pieces. Op. 47 :— 


No. 1. Spinning Song _3- 

. 2.. Gavotte a oa a ._3- 
eS PSE ee et) ae tod ._3> 

4. Intermezzo .., shee Sat oe! te oe sed .3-> 

5. tz died nei on eiwtigede . 3 

6. March eco oop ooo eve owe 3= 


“Thoughtfulness and good workmanship distinguish these pieces, 
which will impress at a first hearing, and improye upon .further 
acquaintance.”—Daily Telegraph, November 27, 1900. . 

**The music throughout is fresh, clever, and, moreover, easy.” 
—Athenaum, November 10, 1900. : 
Tone-pictures, Op. 50:— 

No.1. The Tournament... 
2. Romance ... in 
3. The Butterfly _... 
4- Fantastic March ... 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W.; 
6, New Burlington Street, W.; and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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ING-SONG. 27 Nursery RuyMEs. 
The words by CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, the music by 


M. CARMICHAEL, 
Augener’s Edition, No. 8887. Price, net, 2s. 
“It should be noted that the settings are eminently simple, but many 


things, small perhaps in themselves, tend to show that simplicity in this © 


instance is the outcome of careful thought and patient work, Well ex- 
emplified here is the ars celare artem, and the dies have and 
charm, while the accompaniments, full of tasteful harmonies and figures, and 
yielding at times realistic effects, are decidedly attractive."—The Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 27, 1900. 


Loadon: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
And ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


UNISON SONGS, 


o With Pianoforte Accompaniment, in Augener's Edition, 
‘0. s. d. 
1asor W. J. FOXELL, M.A., Mus.B. 6 Songs for Boys (with 
unison chorus) pa on “ eee om ws met — 6 
Contains:—The Fair, Brag, To-morrow, Dreamland, 
The Ghost, Our Debating Society. 
12501@ The same in Tonic Sol-fa notation (W. G. McNaught) ... — 3 
“Unison Songs,’ Book I., comprising six songs for boys, 
with unison chorus, by W, J. Foxell, will be found acceptable 
for while the words are humorous ‘the music is bright and 
simple.” —The Daily Telegraph, April 24, 1900. 
12502 FREDERICK ROSSE. 6 Little Songs for Little People. net — 6 
Contains :—The Coming of Spring, The Wood, The 
Bird-catchers, The Fox in the Farmyard, The Gipsies, 
Good-night ! 
12502@ The same in Tonic Sol-fa notation (W. G. McNaught) .. — 
** Several charming ditties will be found in * Little Songs for 
Little People,’ by Frederick Rosse, the writer of the words 
being Ernest Alfieri.”— 7he Dazly qi telegraph, November 21st, 
1900, . 
12503 A. E, HORROCKS. 4Songs ... .  .. se net 
Contains :—My Lady Wind, The Shepherd, The Babes 
in the Wood, The Lamb. 
12503@ The same in Tonic Sol-fa notation (W. G. McNaught) ... — 3 
12504 A. E. HORROCKS. 4 Son as ee .. net —6 
Contains :—The Old Woman and her Broom; Sleep, 
Baby, Sleep ; Cock Robin’s Serenade; Up in the 
morning early. 
12504a The same in Tonic Sol-fa notation (W.G. McNaught) ... — 3 
“Among the ‘Unison Songs,’ four in number, by Amy Elise 
Horrocks, are quaint settings of the old nursery rhymes ‘My Lady 
Wind’ and ‘The Babes in the Wood,’ and likewise one of William 
Blake’s, * The Shepherd,’ delightfully simple, and Schubert-like in its 
refinement.”— The Daily Telegraph, September 11th, 1900, 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
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EBENEZER PROUT’S 


THEORETICAL Worxs 1n AUGENER'S EDITION. 
Demy 8vo. 
fahion’* 


Bound, 
3 "Py ARMony : ITS THEORY AND“ 
PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Hon. Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, and 
Professor of Music in the University of Dublin. _ 18th 
Edition. With Analytical Index... os 3 
g132¢d ANALYTICAL INDEX. Separately ... -/6 


s8a KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE." Fourth Edition... : oon af- 





982% ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“HARMONY: ITS ™ — spied arnael C 
Sixth Edition... ere 1/6 

98 KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER. 
CISES TO ‘‘HARMONY.” Third Edition .., 2/6 





98 (“OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 


FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT. Sixth oan 
with Analytical Index... s/- 
91835 ANALYTICAL INDEX to * Counterpoiat, Strict and. Free” -/6 


#834 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
‘COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” with 
Melodies and mee wane for ceeaaaening —— 
Edition ie : 2/6 

918, OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER — Third 
Edition. With Analytical Index be s/- 


91844 ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Double Sennen wd Canon” -/6 


9185, FUsve By EBENEZER eet. 


Fourth Edition. With Analytical Index ... i s/- 
918s5@ ANALYTICAL INDEX to“ Fugue”... -/6 
98. FUGAL ANALYSIS: A ees to 


‘*Fugue.”’ Being a Collection of ages api into stan -_ 











Analyzed. Second Edition ~ s/- 
— USICAL FORM. By Epowacen Prout. 
Fourth Edition, with Analytical Index ... aoe 5/- 
g187a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Masical Form” .., -/6 
9188. | hyena FORMS: A sequel to “ Musical 
Form.” Third Edition, with Analytical Index ... we =«<S/- 





iy, "HE ORCHESTRA : 
Vol. I., The  .-_ceaamaninias of the INSTRUMENTS, 
Second Edition, a te s/- 


QTgo. Vol. IL, ORCHESTRAL COMBINATION. Seemed 
Edition a ove we 5/- 





“ Agrand result of laborious research outspoken o and wide know! = 
Musical Standard, May gth, 1892. “ eae cowil 

“ It would be impossible . overrate the value of iy ba gh + in the important 
series of theoretical books from his pen now ae ae by Messrs. Au & Co, 

+ + The labours of Mr pe J = placing a conetaeoes series of works on the 
various branches of the art of p aosnrve grateful recognition. It must not 
be overlooked that the work Boy ise ce ro a thorough, but, to use a pose expression, 
‘up to date’; so that the a guided hd — Prout bey himself in the hands of one 
who can be learned without bein: g tee og fails to see that which is practical 
and useful through.the medium ot which is th heo! l or sp —Musical 
arenes May ae ea 

- As t-books, Mr. P out’s theoretical treatises will doubtless 
take the coe of standard worus.”—Daily Telegraph, March 17th, 1893. 
“All these books have been heartily welcomed by musicians, and have become 
Standard works in this and other countries.”"—Bristol Times, October arst, 1893. 

“. . Perhaps the most remairkabie series of musical text-books ever issued,”— 
Weekly Dispatch, January 7th, 1894. 

** The motto on all of Mr. Prout’s treatises might be ‘ Musical instruction made easy.” 
Thanks to him, students can now gain really large acquaintance with the works of all 
the acknow! masters, ancient and modera, without the trouble and expense 
onteties in the purchase and study of the scores." ¢henaum, April 14th, 1894. 

++. The most Broosie al series of text-booke on the subjects of musival 
theory ever placed before the public.” — Athenaeum, August 9th, 1890. 
eee Ad a series of educational works.”—Athenaum., 

“. . . In its way at -marking if not an epoch-making achievement. 

Mr. Prout’s* yee \ home * is one of the uapre:edent:d series of student's books pub’ 
lished by —, Augener, and of this series I am inclined to re, it as the most 





FRANKLIN PETERSON’S 
POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS, 
LEMENTS OF MUSIC. 6th Edition. 


Augener’s Edition, No. gtgt. Bound, net, 1s. 


AX INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


THEORY. A Sequel to the ‘‘ Elements of Music,” and intended 
om re the Student for Professor Prout’s series of ‘Theoretical Works. 
n ition. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 9192, Cr. 8vo, Bound, net, rs. 6d. 
IANIST’S HANDBOOK. 
A Theoretic Compquion to Practice. 


PART L 
SECOND EDITION. 
Augener’s Edition, No. torot, Cr. 8vo. Bound, net, 1s. 6d, 
Chapter I. The Pianoforte, 

It, . Technical Studies. Practice of Exercise:. 
III, Reading and Practice of New Pieces. 

1V. Accompanied Melodies, 

V. Values of Notes. 
VI. Playing — Memory. Reading at Sight. 


ales. Key, 
VII. Scales. Key, onality. 
VIII. Musical Parsing. What is the Key? 
IX. Fingering, 
X.. Ornamental Chromatic Notes. 
XI, Ornaments and Grace Notes. 
“The aim of this book is to preserve in a form convenient for reference the 
notabilia that a competent teacher would be likely to 0 gre to a junior pupil 
in the course of his teaching, The points are stated with that clearness 
and simplicity which marked the author's ‘Elements of Music,’ and will 
certainly be helpful to any student who enough about acquiring a 
good style to listen to advice. The various difficulties of technique are 
treated with a just ee, the Gagner’ s standpoint: the remarks 
on part-playing are particularly good. We are glad also to see that the 
subjects of sight reading and committing pieces to memory are not 
forgotten.” — University Correspondent, April, 1899. 


PART II. 
Augener's Edition, No. 10102. Cr. 8v0. Bound, net, 1s. 6d. 
Chapter XII. Com; ing—Subjects or Themes, 
XIIL. The Variation. 
XIV. Polyphony—Part-Writing and Part-Playing. 
XV. Counterpoint. XVI. Imitation and Canon. 
XVII. Musical Form, XVIII. Musical Forms. 
XIX, Sonata. XX. Second Movement Of a Sonata. 
XXI. Third Movement of a Sonata, 
XXII. Last Movement of a Sonata. 
XXIII. Trio—Quartet—Symphony—Concerto, 
XXIV. Other Instrumental Forms. XXV. Fugue. 
XXVI., XXVII. Hisiory of Music. 

“* Composition, form, and history form the contents of this Second Part. 
Every student oi the pianoforte who cares enough t his work to wish 
to understand the plan and structure of the pieces he plays, and to know 
something of the places in history of the classical composers, should cer- 
tainly procure a ci a. The examples are all taken from compositions that 
the student is likely to meet with in the first few ears of his work. The 
sonata form is treated very fully; and all the ices in ordinary ust, 
both structural and contrapuntal, are well brought out. Several short 
complete of d types are fully analysed. Although the 
examples are mostly taken from pianoforte compositions, the work will be 
useful to others besides those who make the pianoforte their principal 
study; as it brings together in a compact form a mass of information that 
no musician should neglect, but which he might otherwise have to glean 
Srom a number of text-books.’’— University Correspondent, May, 1900. 

‘The volume under review is a clever, original, and exceedingly service- 
able publication. Nothing, for ‘instance, will a found wanting in the 
matter of clearness of statement. The several c! ew on form, etc., are 
really quite attractive reading. They would succeed in interesting anyone 
with a love of great music.”— Wusical Standard, February roth, 1900, 


ATECHISM OF MUSIC. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 10103. Cr. 8vo, Bound, net, 2s. 

“ Mr. Franklin Peterson, whose previous contributions to the educational 
literature of music are familiar to students and teachers, has prepared a new 
handbook entitled ‘A Catechism ot Music.’ The method pursued & is that of 
question an | answer, The writer follows the natural order in musical in- 
struction, beginning with «te simplest ng regerding, notation, _ tempo, 
scales, &c., and king on to tation, and 
It is essentially a practical book, written by a a teacher who has learned by 
experience the needs and difficulties of students, and who knows how to put 
things simply, lucidly, a accurately, and as such it may be commended to 
the attention both o ers and of taught. Without professing to be in 
any way exhaustive, i it contains sufficient to equip anyone with a good work- 
ing knowledge of the essentials of musical knowledge. In formulating the 
questions and answers Mr. Peterson has not forgotten the needs of students 
preparing for examination. Altogether the ‘ Catechism’ may be welcomed 
as a thoroughly serviceable manual." — Zhe Scotsman, October 2and, 1900. 





























valuable. . is is a miae of iaformation.”—Saturday Review, Oct, rath, 1895. 
AUGENER & CO., me Ban Street ; iz ~ Burlington Street ; 
Newgate Street, Lond 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regeat Street, & 22, Newgate Street, London. 
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ROBERT COCKS & Co. 


(Established 1823), 


6, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, 
LONDON, VW. 





Robert Cocks § Co.’s Pianofortes. 


All Models are Full Compass, Iron-framed, Full Trichord, Check Action, 
and constructed with Sostenente Sound-Boards. 


In Black, Walnut, and Rosewood, with Marquetry or Gold 
Chased Panels. 


- > = 
Gerhard Adam’s $ Pianofortes. 
Awards at the Exhibitions of London, 1831; Paris, 1851; London, 1862; 
Vienna, 1873 ; Diisseldorf, 1880 ; Amsterdam, 1883 ; ‘Antwerp, 1885, 
Overstrung,Iron Frame. FullTone. Responsive Touch. 
Moderate te Price. 


F. £. Peumann’ $7 Bigh-Cle Class Pianofortes. 


Awards at the Exhibitions of Vienna, 1873; Hamburg, 1876, 1889; Phila- 
delphia, 1876; Melbourne, 1880, 1888. 


HIGHEST AWARD, CHICAGO, 1893. 


Excellent quality of tone, light and elastic touch, good repetition, first-c'ass 
workmanship and materials. 


Overstrung Uprights : “Cottage,” “Boudoir,” “Concert” Styles 
Overstrung “ Mignon,” “ Parlour, ~ and “Concert” Grands. 


NEWMAN BROS. CO., 


Chicago, Illinois. 








American Organs in the 
latest Parlour and 
Chapel styles. 


Fine quality of Tone, 
charming voicing, and 
crescendo effects. 
EXQUISITE FINISH. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 
Medal and Highest Award 
Chicago, 189°. 

Illustrated Catalogues and full Particulars post jre on application, 


AUGENER & CO. ROBERT COCKS & CO. 
6, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London, W. 





J: OREIGN NOVELTIES. 


PIANO SOLOS. s. d, 


ARENSKY, A. Op. 50. Valse froin Ballet ‘‘ Nuit c’Egypte” 
—— Op.52. Présdela Mer. 6 Esquiss:s each trom 25. to 
— Valseinaflat . ons wt : 

BRAGA. Pourquoi? Valse express ve ... 

CHAMINADE, C. Pastorale enfantine 


DESHAYES. Gavotte Princesse .. , Se 
GERNSHEIM, F. Op. 68. Auf der Piazetta “ «dc, Bet 
—— Op. 69. Weihe der Nacht we nee 
—- Op. 70. Walzer , " a 
a N. Humoresque. ” val e. Au Jardin. Etude. 
5. vos. . eve a 

PAC nuh SKI. Up. 2, No. 1. Fantasiestiick ... 

= No. 2. Intermezzo © i 
REBIROGE. ‘Tabatiére musicale ... ; ae oe oie ad 
SCHYTTE, L. Op. 118. Albumblatter. 4 pieces ... each 2s. or 
—— Op.it.. Valse piquante ese ove 
— Op. 120. 3 short, modern Suites (No. 8439, a,b,c) each net 
TSCHAIKOWSKY. Op. 64. Symphony No. 5 (Pacaulski) 2 
—— Sonate(posthumous work) ... , ous vie ee 1 
WACHS, P. Au Printemps. Valse 
— Danse des Marionettes - ove 
—— Le Pas des Vestales. Marche élégante eve 
— Ninon. Gavotte aes ise eee 
-— Valse Parisienne 


PIANO DUETS. 

ARENSKY, A. Op. 34. 6 piéces enfantines ... oe etd «at 

GERNSHEIM, F. Op. 67. 5 Tongedichte. 2 Books each net 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


DESSAU, B. Op. 23. Berceuse ... 
LISZT. 2nd Rhapsodie, simplified arrangement by R. Hofmann 
VAN GOENS. Op. 36. L'Invocation ... 


— .Op. 39, No. 2. Menuet 
SEVC IK, U. Op. 10. Bohemian Dances. 4 Books — “each | net 3*. to 
WIDOR, C. M. — aan oe os ese ae 
— Canzonetta 
—— Méditation 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE. 
PIRANI, E. Op. 66. Bizzarria ... an eve 
VAN GOE NS. Op. 36. L’Invocation ... an - =n 
—— Op. 39, No. 2. Menuet ; see 


TRIOS AND QUINTETTS. 


ARENSKY, A. Op. 5r. emg Quintett net 16 
FRANCK, ROBERT. Op. 3 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 
22, Newgate Street, E.C. ; and 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


Also to be had through 
ROBERT os & CO., 6, New Bralinghen Suen, W. 


Gaston BORCH’S NEW WORKS. 





Op. 22, Suite norvégienne, Scénes rustiques pour Piano, (Aurore, 
Chant du Matin ; Langeleik, Histoire; Chanson; Re- 
tour vers la vallée.) Edition No. 6070_—s.. «- we 

Op. 48. 3me Valse Caprice pour Piano .. 0, nee tee tes 

Op. 49. Petites pitces caractéristiques pour Piano. (Chant de la 
bergére, .1rabande, Le hautbois du berger, Chanson et 
danse norvégienne,) Edition No, 6071... a oe 


Op. 49, No. 4. Chanson et danse enya eee a tages 
musicales, No, 63) 4 

Op. 50. Berceuse pour Violon et Piano _ 

Op. 55. Adagio religioso oo Violoncel!e et Orgue. _Edition No. 
5376 eee see os ove o « ae 


Op. 56. Deux Morceaux pour Piano :— 
o.1. Elégie ... ons eve exe ove 
No. 2. Erotique - 
Op. 56, No. 1. Elégie, For string qndenan (2 Violins, Vv tole, V iolve- 
cello, and Bass). Edition No. 7013 o ww. «=e 
Op. 57. Romance pur Violon et Piano. Edition No. stand. net 
Op. 58. Petites pieces caractéristiques pour Piano. (Tristesse, 
Mazurk, — danse — Edition No. 
6072 ee - eve die oe = Met 
Op. 62. Trois Morceaux pour ‘Piano: = 
No. 1. Nocturne 
2. Etude 
3. Scherzo ... 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 
And at 6, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, W, 
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OVELTIES of 
AUGENER & CO. 
published within the last quarter. 


Designed, engraved, ant printed in England. 
Paper of English minufacture, 


Nuno. PIANOFORTE SOLOS (& 2 mains). 
BACH, EM. Spring’s Awakening. Frihlings-Er- 
wachea, Free Transcription by Eric Kuhlstrom. 
DUNCAN, EDMONDSTOUNE.  Tone-pictures. 
Op. 50. 
No, 1. The Tournament = ean 
2. Romance i. Ses ie eve 
3. The Butterfly ... 
4. Fantastic March ; yas ius 
8t9t KIEL, F. r2Canons, O21 CG ... gee) Met 
PITT, PERCY, Genre-Pictures, O09. 33:— 
No.1. Fughetta .. 
2, Inan Album soe 
3. Serenatella ... os ove 
4. Vdandler - as ove 
5. Etude-Nocturne ae ss a 
—— Colombine. Valse from ‘‘Fétes galantes,”’ 


Miniature Suite for Orchestra. Op. ™ No. 4. 
Transcribed by the Composer ; 


84397-c SCHYTTE, LUDWIG. 3 short modern Suites, 
Op. 129. No. 1, in C; 2,inG; 3, in F, each, net 
——Gavotte 4 l’Antiqu2, from Short, Modern Suite, 
Op. 120, No. 3 - : si we 
SHORT ORIGINAL PIECES, “rinses Cc. 
Nos. 151 to 175, each 


THUMER, O. New School of Studies: A Col- 
lection of Progressive Studies in all styles, from 
the most elementary up to convert standard; 
selected, edited, and fingered. C.:— 


6601 Book I. Preliminary Grade (44 Studies by C. 
Gurlitt, Bertini, ene Lemoine, ani 
Duvernoy) ... wo, , wet 

6502 BookII. Elementary Grade (34 Studies by Kohler, 
Czerny, Gutlitt, Lenoine, rail Bartini, 
Loeschhorn and M. Lee) .. we “Met 

6503 Book III. Higher Elementary Grade (24 Studies 
by Duvernoy, Czerny, E. Pauer, Loeschhorn, 
Gurlitt, sieved Heller, Burgmiiller, and 
Bertini) Ses re oe et 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


113t1@ ARIOSTI, A. 6 Sonatas (Lezioni) for Viola d'amore, 
transcribed by G. Saint-George, No. rin Dp. net 


DAVID, FERD. _ Ungarisch. ait » No. ” 
Edited by Fr. Hermann 


11380 D'OURVILLE, LEON. 4 Soirées teibialias 
(Chanson de la Fileuse ; I.a Forge; L2 Moulin; 


L’Escarpolette), Transc. by R, Hofmann. net 
HEIM, ERNST. Palaestra. A Collection of Pieces, 
Sonatas, Suites, and Concert- Pieces for Violin Solo 
with Pianoforte accompaniment ; arranged in pro- 
gressive order, carefully marked and annotated :— 


114792 Book IXa. Concert Sonatas in classical style by 
Leclair and Tartini ... ve sw, 

114795 Book IX4. Concert- Pieces i in modern style by 
Ernst and Spohr __... sis 

11479¢ Book IXc (Supplement to Books a ond 4). Concert 
Pieces in modern style all Wieniawski, Nicodé, 

and Vieuxtemps..., —— 

114802 Book Xa. Concert-Pieces in the Polyphonic style 
: by Bach and Ernst os sve Waet 

11480 Book X45, Concert-Pieces in the virtuoso style by 


Ernst and Paganini .., ae ove t+. “net 


s. 


&-wWwWWwWwW 


~ 


a, 


118055 


118955 


118975 


7754 


8935 


89352 


8937 


89374 


8935 


89352 


g182 


9187 








HEIM, ERNST. Arena. 


SQUIRE, W. H. 


——The Streamlet. 


Novelties of Augener & Co. 


published within the last quarter (continued). 





re Violin and Pianoforte (continued). 

7532 MOSZKOWSKI, M._ Valse brillante, Arranged 
by Emile Thomas ... ae “a oxi, ee 

7583 THOMAS,E, Sonatinrinc .., ee sven pet 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


A Collection of Duets for 
2 Violins, arranged in progressive order, carefully 
marked and annotated :— 


Book V. Duets up to the fourth and up to the 
fifth positions, by anerns Mozart, Kreutzer, 
and H. Ries .. “ alas Pere) 

Book VI. Duets up ‘to the sixth and seventh 
positions, by H. Ries, Haydn, and Alard net 

Book VII. Duets in all positions (difficult), by 
Hauptmann and De Bériot ‘s nahh,” Veet 


5 Petits Morceaux pour lz Violon- 
celle (dans la premiére — avec accom- 
pagnement du Piano, Op.16 .., igh, a 


773376 ——Album de Morceaux caractéristiques pour le 


Violoncelle 


avec accompagnement du _ Piano, 
Op. 20. 


2 Books each isi as << | an 


7644 THOMAS, E. Sonatina in c, for Viola and Piano- 


forte ... uid net 
VOCAL MUSIC. 


DUNCAN, EDMONDSTOUNE. The Nightingale. 
A Sonnet by Milton, set for voice and orchestra :— 
No. 1, in D flat major with sae-naienreumenes 

2, in C major ,, $s 


MORGAN, R. ORLANDO. icenieaennss i— 
In B flat, for soprano or Tenor si 
In G, for Contralto or Baritone 

Song :— 

In A, for soprano or tenor ... 

In F, for Contralto or Baritone 


SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES, caniie for use 


in Singing-Classes :— 


Series I. 12 Songs by Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Moszkowski, 
Weber, Lindblad, and — (Edited by 
H, Heale.) 8vo ... veo 

The same in Tonic Sol-fa notation, by W. G. 
McNaught. 16mo .., oo «= et’ 

Series II. 12 Songs by Nicoié, enn Schubert, 
Schumann, Scharwenka, Moszkowski, Haydn, 
and Bzethoven, (Edited by H. Heale.) 8vo, net 

The same in Tonic Sol-fa notation, by W. G. 
McNaught. 16mo .., , 

Series III. 12 Songs op Coniatiante “Abt, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Jensen, Taubert, Franz, Weber, 
and Kiicken, 8vo ... ‘ cco, Mt 


The same in Tonic Sol-fa notation, by W. G. 
McNaught, 16mo ... eee osu = SARE 


BOOKS ON MUSIC, 


PROUT, EBENEZER, B.A, Lond. 
Its Theory and Practice. 13th Edition, with 
Analytical Index. Demy 8vo ... Boand, net 

—Musicil Form. Fourth Edition, with Analytical 
Index. Bound. ‘ oe = “Met 


Harmony : 





AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, 


22, NEWGATE STREET, E.C, ; and 


>> eS 
, 


pat 
| 


W. 


6, New BuRUINGTON STREET, W. 


Also to be had through 


ROBERT COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W, 
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ALAESTRA. 
A Collection of Pieces, Sonatas, Suites, and Concert- 
Pieces for 
VIOLIN SOLO WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT ; 
arranged in progressive order, carefully marked and annotated 


By ERNST HEIM. 
yw BOOK I. aa 
11471@ Book Ia oo” te ee ae ee ee.’ @e es 
ConTEnts.—4 Pieces on the open strings by Ritter, 
Reinecke, etc., and 7 easy Pieces in the easiest keys, first 
position, by Ritter, Moffat, Aprile, Saint-George, etc. 
114715 Book Is Py oy es ve ¥ oe ae ee 
g easy Pieces in the easiest keys, first position by Moffat, 
Heim, Reinecke, and Gurlitt, 
11471¢ Book Ic. SuppLeMeNT To Books A ands .. co ee Em 
Piece on the open strings by Bordogni, and 9 easy Pieces 
in the easiest keys by Moffat, Ritter, Concone, Stephen 
Heller, Volkmann, Laubach, etc, 


BOOK Il. 


11472@ Boox Ila . gah haa Ya Me Poe ee Pe 
ConTEenTs.—Easy Pieces in major and minor keys, and in 
the first position, by Mendelssohn, Ritter, Laubach, and R. 
Hofmann. 
114726 Book IIp_., es ies 4 oe. ee at I 
Easy Pieces in major and minor keys, and in the first posi- 
tion, by R. Hofmann, Handel, and L. Nicole. Occurrence 
of easy ane, chords, and easy ornaments, by 


Laubach, Meo, and Haydn. 
11472¢ Book IIc, SuppLement To Books A and B.. + i 
Pieces by Wolfermann, Stephen Heller, Tschaikowsky, 
Kreuz, and Kullak. 
BOOK III. 
114734 Boox Illa .. ° i— 


ConTenTs.—Rather more difficult pieces in the first 
position ; Occurrence of chords, ry and orna- 
ments: 3 Pieces by ae and J. S. Bach. Employ- 
ment of the half position: 3 Pieces by Gurlitt, Reinecke, 
and Scotson Clark. 

114736 Book IIIs .. ee ie be és ee os . I= 

Employment of the half position: 2 Pieces by Dolmetsch 
and Schubert. Second ition; changing from first to 
second position : 4 Pieces by Crescentini, Boccherini, Scotson 
Clark, and Senaillé, 

11473¢ Book IIIc. Supptement To Books a and B ee I= 

Pieces by Wolfermann, Scotson Clark, Nicole, Kullak, 

Loeschhorn, and A. Krug. 


BOOK IV. 
11474@ Book IVa .. oe ee ee ee ee oe - It 
Pieces up to the third position ; change between the first and 
third position without Portamento: Pieces by J. S. Bach and 
Veracini. a between first and third positions with Porta- 
mento: Pieces by Mathilde Heim-Brem, Strelezki, and Ignaz 
Lachner. 
114746 Book l1VB_.. ee oa ‘a ve “ sai ae a 
Pieces up to the third position ; change between the first, 
second, and third positions: Pieces by Gurlitt, Haydn, and 
Ignaz Lachner. hange between the half, first, second, and 
third positions : Pieces by Handel and Mendelssohn, 
11474¢ Book IVc. SuppLEMENT To Books A and B ee cP i 
Pieces by F. David, A. Jensen, De Bériot, H. Ries, and 
N. W. Gade. 
BOOK V. 


11475@ Book Va ee ee * we ota oo &t= 
Pieces with change from first to fourth position, by Lachner, 
Gurlitt, Hofmann, and Moffat. Piece with change from first 

to fifth position, by Lully. 


114756 Book Vs I 


Pieces up to the fifth position by Spohr, Geminiani, 
Mozart, and Handel. ; ? 


11475¢ Book Vc. Supplement TO Books A and B.. rs 
Pieces by Liszt, Jensen, Heller, Gade, and David. 
BOOK VI. 


114764 Book VIA ee ee ee ee oe ee ée ee 
Pieces up to the sixth position, by Max Brauer, C. Gurlitt, 
and 4, S. Bach. 
x14765 Book Vis ee ee as ee « itl al ee 
Pieces up to the seventh position, by E. Thomas, R. 
Orlando Morgan, and J. Hoffmann. 
11476¢ Book Vic. SupPpLEMENT To Via and B.. ée es oe 
Pieces by C. Ersfeld, C. Gurlitt, B. Molique, M. Hauser, 
and A. Strelezki. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street ; 6, New Burlington Street, W. ; 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


ALAESTRA. 
A Collection of Pieces, Sonatas, Suites, and Concert- 
Pieces for VIOLIN SOLO with PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT ; 
arranged by ErNsT HEIM (continued) : 


Edition . BOOK VII. ia 
114774 BookVIIA ..  . nt 


Pieces up to the thirteenth position by A, Strelezki, P. 
Rode, de Angelis, and A, Moffat, 
114775 Book VIIB, .. ea #4 ws a ee « ee 
Pieces up to the thirteenth position by Beethoven, 
Baillot, de Angelis, and G, Papini. 
11477¢ Book VIIc. Suprtement To BooksaandsB.. = -.. ae a 
Pieces by Molique, Mazas, and de Beriot. 


BOOK VIII. 
11478@ Book VIIIa .. ee be ula “- ee “ <« £6 
Concert Piece with employment of staccato, by Spohr. 
Concert pieces with employment of springing bow, by Bach 
and Paganini. 
114786 Book VIIIn .. as on - wa a“. - — 3 
Concert pieces with octave passages by Noskowski and 
Coleridge-Taylor. Concert Pieces with double-stop and 
chord passages by Beethoven and J. Hoffmann 


11478¢ Book VIIIc. SuprLemMENT To Books A and B Pe < t= 
Concert Pieces by David, Vieuxtemps, Sauret and Wien- 
iawski, 
BOOK IX. 
114794 BookIXa_  .. _ .. - we es ee es a 
Concert Sonatas in classical style by Leclair and Tartini. 4 
11479 Book IXn ee . I 


Concert Pieces in modern style by Ernst and Spohr. 


11479¢ Book IXc._ SuprLement To Books A ands... “ ee 
Concert Pieces in modern style by Wieniawski, Nicodé, 
and Vieuxtemps. 


BOOK X. 
11480@ Book Xa eo ge ee ee es o “s . I 
Concert Pieces in the Polyphonic style by Bach and Ernst. 
11480 BookXO «1 se we “ - oe PA —* 
Concert Pieces in the virtuoso style by Ernst and Paganini. 
11480¢ Book Xc. SurvLementT TO Books A and B.. we -. I 
Concert Pieces in the virtuoso style by Moszkowski and 


Vieuxtemps. 
(Now completed.) 


The “‘ Palaestra” is intended to go hand in hand with Heim’s “ Gradus 
ad Parnassum.” To each book of the “‘ Gradus’’ there is a corresponding 
one of the “ Palaestra.” 


‘* The pieces in these tomes, dealing with the fourth and fifth positions, 
are both useful and attractive. Classical as well as modern composers are 
duly represented, so that Lully, Bach, Handel, and Mozart are found in 
company with Spohr, Gade, Liszt, and other moderns, and, age notwith- 
standing, present a strong and healthy appearance.”"—Daily Telegraph, 
October 13th, 1899. 


‘We have Gunty noticed the earlier books of the ‘ Palaestra’ series o 
pieces for violin solo with pianoforte accompaniment, edited by E. Heim. 
Books VIIIa, VIII, and VIlic have recently appeared, containing Concert 
Pieces, among them the expressive Adagio from Spohr’s Ninth Concerto ; 
Beethoven’s Romance; Bach's Preludio from his Sixth Sonata, with 
Schumann's pianoforte accompaniment, which,: though clever, would never- 
theless scarcely have commended itself to Bach ; also Paganini’s formidable- 
looking Moto Perpfetuo. The student has, however, been gradually led up 
to these pieces, This comprehensive series, when completed, will prove 
most valuable to students.”—A theneum, November roth, 1900. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 





lg hae PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Published by GEBR. HUG & CO., Lairzic. 


Anpreout. Two Morceaux : - 


0.1. Barcarolle’ .. aa a“ ne «» Mk.1.50 
2. Serénade Meéiancolique se 9S 
Frucatra. Op. 39, No. 1, Toccata; No. 2, Studio +» each ,, 1.50 
FumMaGatut. Romanza .. ee ve ee + di wo wee 
— Scherzo... a i “ oe at <« _uee 
Norsa. Goldene Jahre (Golden Years). Illustrations 99 2.50 
Da Venezia. Op. 2. Scherzo ee ee «e - co gg HEB 
— Op. 3. Silhouettes. No. 1, Sentimentale ; 2, Pas- 
sionnée ; 3, Coquette < ee -- each ,, 1.20 


— Op. 5. Piéces Romantiques :— 
Cah. I. Capriccio, Berceuse, Intermezzo 
» II, Epithalame, Landler, Finale .. 








Op. 7. Tableaux Lyriques .. ee as éo ‘ten % 90 
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PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). — s. 


BACH, J. S. Aria from the fourth Partita. Edited 
and fingered by Eric Kuhlstrom. C. ... os = 


Novelties (continued )— 


— Vocal Music (continued). sd. 
7o4t DUNCAN,EDMONDSTOUNE. The Nightingale. 


A Sonnet, by Milton, set for Soprano Solo and 
Orchestra, Full Score, 8vo, net 2 6 
(The Orchestra parts may be had on hire.) 
The same with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
No. 1, in D flat major ; 2, in C major . each 
HATTON, J. L. To Anthea, who may command 
himanything. Song. InF,E,andD .., each 


MORGAN, R. ORLANDO. A _ Song-Garland. 


























Ludgate Hill, London, 


. A s Op. 32. (Swedish Love Song ; Evening Song ; 
—— 2 Bourrées, from the 3rd Suite, for Violoncello, Chansonnette ; and The Streamlet ) 4to:— 
Arranged and fingered by Eric Kuhlstromn. C.... 2 6 . 
8915 For Soprano or Tenor net 2 — 
6177, GURLITT,C. 39 Melodious Pieces for Beginners. 8916 For Contralto or Baritone net 2 — 
Op. 227. ra coe he net r 6 
8181 HILLIGER, H. 10 Studies, introductory to those 
of J. B. Cramer, A. Schmitt, etc. Revised, 
phrased, and fingered by O, Thiimer. C. net — 6| AUGENER & Co., 199, Regent Street, London, Ww. 
PARADIES, P.D, Toccataina, C.  .. 3 —| Principal Depot of Foreign and English Music, 
7 and Publishing Business, 
THUMER, O. New School of Studies: a Col- 
— of Progressive Studies in all styles, from Ba aa 
the most elementary up to concert standard ; 
selected, edited, pu (Moe. thee§ C.0— Branches at 6, New BURLINGTON STREET, W., 
660 Book IV. Higher Elementary Grade, Series II. and 22, NEWGATE STRegT, E.C. 
(25 Studies by Duvernoy, Czerny, Bertini, Stre- 
lezki, Mayer, Hiinten, Heller, and Burgmiiller.) 
net I —| Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 
VOSS, CHARLES, Rondoletto. Op. 18, Edited at tensile sy denen 
and fingered by Eric Kuhlstrom. CC. ... cael Telegraphic Address—-AUGENER, LONDON. 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. J 
MPORTANT NEW ORGAN WORKS 
113t16 ARIOSTI, ATTILIO. 6 Sonatas (Lezioni) for Viola By HORACE WADHAM NICHOLL. 
= _— transcribed ws G, Saint- — = nad, Edition Published in “ Peters’ Edition.” Net 
, r 2 Op. 3 Preludes and Fugues ... ons oe as. & s 
HEIM, ERNST, Palaestra. A Collection of Pieces, conan Op. 3 2 2 Symphonic Preludes and Fugues see . each 2 2 
Sonatas, Suites, and Concert-pieces for Violin Op. 6 Short Melodious Pieces :— 
Solo with Pianoforte accompaniment ; arranged 29954 ‘Rook I. Berceuse, Duet, Trio mélodique ...  .. wet 8 
in progressive order, carefully marked and 299d Book If. Lied ohne W orte, Romance, Pastorale .. i = 2 
annotated :— 2996 Op. 38. Fantasia on the 130th Psalm ... one ooo wo § 3 
11480¢ Bonk Xc (Supplement to Books @ and 4). Concert- es Tae ime sempeiiintes oth Dowd To seal yw yl English 
i j 4 vel-s ey represen ie 7729. auiportan u y 1S) 
= in the virtuoso style by Moszkowski and wie rs our store of original organ music for many a year.”— he 
leuxtemps ste oo . net t — | Daly Tetegraph, March 7, 1901. mn 
7572 SCHMITT, J. 2 Sonatinas, Edited and fingered Edition JUST PUBLISHED. 
by Emile Thomas A net I — 
* on Op. 36, No. x. Christmas Offertorium for Organ _... 3 3 
2998a,d Op. 40. Six Melodic Pieces for Harmonium and Pianoforte. 
INSTRUMENTAL. cag: roan 
To be had of the Sole Agents :— 
HEIM, ERNST. Arena. A Collection of Duets for AUGENER & CO.,, London: 199, Regent Street, W., and 22, Newgate 
2 Violins, arranged in progressive order, carefully Street, E.C. ; and of all Music Sellers in Town and Country. 
marked and annotated :— 
11808s Book VIII. Duets in all positions (very difficult), ras 
by I’, Ries and Hauptmann net 1 6 CONTENTS. 
—_——_ PAGE 
VOCAL MUSIC. A Bureau for Critics. By Epwarp A. BAUGHAN ... 73 
Past AND PRESENT OF THE EXERCISE AND THE ETUDE. By J. S. S. 74 
4301a¢ BISHOP. The Red Cross Knight (Glee by Dr. Tue Home or THE MEIsTERSANGER 75 
Callcott). Arranged for three ‘female voices by Tue Pxitosopxicat Sipe oF some Laws oF Harwonv. By Louis 
H. Heale bse kis : bs net — 4 B. Prout, A.R.A.M. (continued ) " 7 
} N LETTER FROM LEIPZIG... .. oe 78 
oP f vg to ot aa Chorus a arranged for 3 Our Music Pacgs: ‘ Eveninc ‘Sonc,” raom R.ORLanno Moncan’s 
emale voices by — : ee RE ‘“* A Sonc-GaRLanD” ie ve 79 
4244 The same, in Tonic Sol-fa notation net — 2] Reviews or New Music anp New Eorrions Pi EET ie a 
COWEN, F. H. O Swallow, Swallow. Song 4 — | Musican Norss:— 
ae Pr aes dias HL deel eat 81 
f917_ DUNCAN, EDMONDSTOUNE. Album of Songs. DE aie jie pee eh Bed AROS . 87 
(The Miller’s Daughter ; As o'er her loom; Obituary .. Pe ee se 90 
Flow on, thou shining river; Tell her) 4to, net 3 — | Aprit Novartims or Avemwan & Co... ww we 95 
Published by Messrs. Aucgner & Co., 199, Regent Street, London.. Printed by Messrs. Cassatt & Comrany, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, 


Cc, 








